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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue partnership in the craft of letters which 
existed for over forty years between the two Lor- 
rainers, M. Emile Erckmann, of Phalsburg, and 
M. Alexandre Chatrian, of Soldatenthal, both in 
the department of the Meurthe, has become 
well-nigh as famous as that of the De Goncourt 
Brothers, or that of the joint dramatic authors of 
James I.’s era, Beaumont and Fletcher. That 
the two men were in reality one was long the 
belief of readers of their early Alsatian romances 
and stories of the Vosges country and those of 
the Black Forest. This belief was cherished even 
as late as the period when they produced their 
historical novels, dealing with the era of the 
French Revolution and that of the First Empire. 
Indeed, writing as they did under the compound 
name, Erckmann-Chatrian, was in itself calcu- 


lated to favor that impression, particularly before 
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they had reached eminence as writers and gained 
the success and fame which finally came to them. 
The illusion was further aided, and for a time 
perpetuated, by the composite character of their 
work, as well as by their community of ideas, and 
the imaginative gifts they appeared to have in 
common in the working out of their plots and in 
the descriptions of the region of country native 
to both. With the success, in 1859, of their 
story, “ The Illustrious Doctor Matheus” and 
other feuilletons from their joint pen, and espe- 
cially, in 1863, on the appearance of “ Madame 
Theérése,” which was published serially in the 
Fournal des Débats, popularity was at last achieved, 
and with it came a knowledge of the personnel of 
the twin-authors and their now steadily rising 
reputation in the field of romance. ‘Then much 
was learned about the two co/laborateurs and their 
early work, and the struggle they had had to bring 
themselves into public notice by their vivid and 
graphic stories of the region and the humble 
peasant life of their loved Alsace-Lorraine and 
the border Rhine country, which has now become 


German territory. Of their early career, it was 
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gathered that the two men had been associated in 
literary work from the year 1847, both having 
been students in the College of Phalsburg, though 
one (Erckmann) had for a time taken to law as a 
profession, while the other (Chatrian) after having 
been an usher at the Phalsburg College had found 
employment in a railway office. The partnership 
then formed existed until 1889, when a rupture 
of their friendship occurred in consequence of 
dissatisfaction on the part of one of them with 
his share of the profits of their immense and re- 
munerative work. The matter was referred to 
the law courts and was at length decided in M. 
Erckmann’s favor. Reunion happily came about 
after the decision of the courts; but neither lived 
very long afterwards, for M. Chatrian died at 
_Villemoubile, near Paris, in September, 1890, 
while his colleague, M. Erckmann, died at Luné- 
ville nine years later. 

During the sixties, after the publication of 
“T) Ami Fritz’ (Friend Fritz), almost the last of 
the charming Alsatian peasant stories, the two 
authors began to work the vein of their later suc- 


cesses, in the field of war romance, treating of the 
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era of revolutionary France and the early Napo- 
leonic régime. The principal volumes of the 
series embraced, besides “ Madame Thérése, or 
the: Volunteers: ‘of -1792;° “Thee -Story-ot 
Conscript of 1813, or the Invasion of France,” 
and its sequel, ‘“ Waterloo ”’—stories that ran 
counter to the Napoleonic idea of war and glory, 
and humanely and vividly set forth the other side 
of war’s picture, in its tale of carnage and woe, 
and of homes rendered desolate by military am- 
bition and the lust of conquest. In the narra- 
tives, though there is the patriotic manifestation 
of military ardor on the part of their relaters, 
together with the excitement and frenzy of battle, 
their aim is rather to portray the horrors of war 
and the emptiness of military glory, when con- 
trasted with the happy scenes and humble though 
progress-crowned achievements ofan era of peace. 
Nor was the popularity of their authors’ books, 
when treating of war after their anti-heroic man- 
ner, quite palatable to the Government or to the 
military classes of France ; though it came natural 
to MM. Erckmann and Chatrian to write war- 


romances in the manner they did when their pens 
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had so long and lovingly dealt with the homely, 
peaceful scenes and simple annals of quiet rural 
life. Their other writings and realistic tales in- 
clude “The Blockade,” “Citizen Bonaparte,” 
“Year One of the Republic,” “The Polish Jew,” 
“The States-General,” “ The Story ofa Peasant,” 
and “ Confessions of a Clarionet Player,” with 
the drama “ Alsace in 1814,” and “ Stories of the 
Rhine.” Of this varied work, most of it is wor- 
thy of praise; while it is specially notable alike 
for its romantic and realistic elements, and for 
their writers’ delightful gifts as narrators and 
their charming powers of description. 

The “ Story of a Conscript of 1813” opens 
with the outbreak of Napoleon’s war with Russia 
and the Emperor’s profuse spilling of French 
blood to give crowns to his would-be kingly 
brothers. It narrates the leave-taking, from his 
native Alsace village, of Joseph Bertha, a Phals- 
burg watchmaker’s lame apprentice, to join the 
army levies, to win glory for his imperial master 
in the invasion of Russia. The incidents of the 
era, with the accounts of the direful marchings 
and horrible slaughter entailed, are vividly re- 
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cited, down to the fateful “ battle of the nations,” 
in October, 1813, when Bonaparte’s army was 
beaten at Leipsic by Russia, Prussia, and their 
allies, and the Emperor and his shattered forces 
had to seek safety on his own side of the Rhine. 
The wounded hero returns to his home and 
sweetheart, whom he marries amid the Te Deums 
for the disastrous victories that ‘greet the return 
of Napoleon, whose triumph is now short-lived, 
for the allies invade France, and, after Elba and 
Waterloo, St. Helena becomes the home of the 


encaged exile. 
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THE CONSCRIPT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tuose people who did not see the glory of the 
Emperor Napoleon during the years 1810, 1811 
and 1812, can never know to what a height the 
power of man may rise. | 

When the Emperor passed through Cham- 
pagne, Lorraine, or Alsace, people who were hard 
at work at the vintage or harvesting would leave 
everything to go and see him. They used to 
come from eight or ten leagues around; women, 
children, old men, would rush out into the road 
where he was to pass, to wave their hands and 
cry, “ Vive l’Empereur, vive l’Empereur!” One 
would have thought this man was a god, that he 
gave breath to the world; and that if, by mis- 
fortune, he died, all would be over. Some old 
fellows of the Republic, who shook their heads, 
and ventured to say, between two bottles of wine, 


that the Emperor might fall, were looked upon 
II 
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as madmen. The thing seemed to be contrary to 
nature; and, indeed, nobody ever thought of it. 

I had been apprenticed, since 1804, to the old 
watchmaker, Melchior Goulden, at Phalsbourg. 
As I appeared weak, and was a little lame, my 
mother wished me to learn a quieter trade than 
those followed in our village; for at Dagsberg 
you saw nothing but wood-cutters, charcoal- 
burners, and wheelwrights. Monsieur Goulden 
was very much attached to me. We lived in the 
first floor of the great corner house, opposite to 
the Red Bull, near the French Gate. 

That was the place to go to if aman wanted to 
see the arrival of princes, ambassadors, and gen- 
erals ; some on horseback, others in caléches, and 
others in the carriages called berlines; on they 
came in their goldlaced coats, with plumes, and 
furs, and decorations of all countries. And, on 
the high-road, you should have seen the couriers 
_and despatch-bearers go by, and the trains of 
powder-wagons, and loads of shot, and the tum- 
brils, and the cavalry and infantry! What a 
bustling time it was ! 

In five or six years the hotel-keeper, Georges, 
made a fortune, and bought meadows, and 
orchards, and houses, and had plenty of money ; 
for all these people who came from Germany, or 
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Switzerland, or Russia, or Poland, or elsewhere, 
never cared for a few handfuls of gold more or 
‘ess, scattered on the highway; they were all 
nobles, and took a kind of credit to themselves 
for practising no economy at all. 

All day long, and even during the night, the 
Red Bull kept open table. Through the row of 
lofty windows on the ground floor might be seen 
great tables covered with white cloths, glittering 
with silver plate, and furnished with a goodly 
supply of game, fish, and other rare viands; and 
at these tables the travelers sat down ina row. 
In the great courtyard at the back a continual 
neighing of horses mingled with the cries of the 
postillions, bursts of laughter from the servant- 
girls, and the rolling of carriages coming in or out 
through the great yard gates. The Red Bull 
Hotel had never seen such roaring times as 
those. 

Men who belonged to the town also alighted 
there; people whom one could remember in old 
days looking for dry wood in the forests, or col- 
lecting manure on the high-roads. They were 
now commandants, colonels, generals, men out 
of a thousand ; and all through fighting battles in 
different parts of the world. 

Old Melchior, as he sat with his black silk 
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skull-cap drawn down over his great hairy ears, 
with his horn spectacles upon his nose, and his 
lips tightly compressed, could not help now and 
then laying aside his magnifying-glass and his 
pointed tool to glance across at the inn, especially 
when the postillions, who came along in their 
heavy boots, little jackets, and with pigtails of 
‘plaited hemp at the napes of their necks, cracked 
their whips along the ramparts, announcing the 
arrival of some new personage. Then he would 
watch them, and at times I heard him say to him- 
self— 

“See there! that’s the son of the old tiler, 
Jacob, of the old clothes-mender, Marie Anne, 
or of Franz Sepel, the cooper. He has made 
his way! Now he’s a colonel, and baron of the 
empire into the bargain. Why doesn’t he alight 
at his old father’s, who lives in Capuchin-street 
yonder ?””’ 

But when he saw them go towards the street 
in question, shaking hands right and left with 
people who recognized them, his face would 
change; and, wiping his eyes with his great 
square-patterned handkerchief, he would mutter— 

“¢ How glad poor old Annette will be! That’s 
right, that’s right; he’s not proud, that fellow, 
he’s a brave man. I only hope a bullet won’t 
carry him off presently.” 


iad 
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Some passed along as if ashamed of seeing 
their home, while others marched proudly through 
the town to visit a sister or a cousin. These 
latter were talked about as if al] Phalsbourg wore 
their crosses or their epaulettes ; as for the others, 
they were despised as much as, and even more 
than, when they used to sweep the roads. 

Nearly every month Te Deums were sung for 
some new victory, and the cannon of the arsenal 
fired twenty-one shots that made one’s heart 
tremble. Forthe next week there would be anx- 
iety in every family, and especially the poor old 
women would be expecting a letter. Directly the 
first Jetter came, all the town knew of it. ‘“ Such 
orsuch a person has had news of Jacques or 
Claude,”—and everybody was running to hear if 
the letter said nothing about their Joseph or their 
Jean Baptiste. I say nothing about the promo- 
tions or the certificates of death ; for as to the 
promotions, every one believed in them, for it 
was necessary to fill up the dead men’s places ; 
but for the certificates of death, relations waited 
weeping, for they did not come to hand directly ; 
indeed, sometimes they did not come at all, and 
_ the poor old people kept on hoping and think- 
ing— 

“ Perhaps our boy is'a prisoner; when peace 
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is made he will come back. How many have 
come back who were thought to be dead!” 
Only, peace was never made; as soon as one war 
was over another was begun. We always wanted 
something or other, sometimes in the direction 
of Russia, sometimes in Spain or elsewhere; the 
Emperor was never content. 

Often, when regiments marched through the 
town, the skirts of their thick great-coats fastened 
back at their hips, their bags at their backs, their 
long gaiters buttoned up to their knees; as they 
marched, carrying their guns as they liked, hasten- 
ing onwards, sometimes covered with mud, some- 
imes white with dust, Father Melchior, after 
watching the train, would say to me, in an absent 
manner— 

“Tell me, Joseph, how many do you think we 
have seen pass this way since 1804?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know, Mons. Goulden,” I would 
reply ; “at least four or five hundred thousand.” 

“‘ Yes—at least,” he repeated ; “ and how many 
have you seen come back ?” 

Then I understood what he was driving at, and 
I answersd— 

“‘ Perhaps they came back by Mayence, or by 
some other way. It isn’t possible otherwise.”’ 

But he would shake his head, and say— 
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“Those whom you have not seen come back 
are dead, as hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
or others will die, unless the good God have pity 
onus; for the Emperor cares for nothing but 
war. He has already spilt more blood to give 
crowns to his brothers than our great revolution 
spilt to win the rights of man.” 

Then we would go back to ourwork. But the 
reflections of Mons. Goulden set me thinking 
‘most terribly. 

I certainly limped a little on my left leg; but 
so many who had defects had received their order 
to march, all the same. 

These ideas kept trotting about in my head, 
and when I thought of them for long together 
they made me very low-spirited. It seemed to 
me a terrible thing, not only because I did not 
love war, but also because I wanted to marry my 
cousin Catherine, of the village of Quatre Vents. 
We had, so to speak, been brought up together. 
You could not see a fresher or more smiling girl ; 
she was fair, with beautiful blue eyes, rosy cheeks, 
and teeth whiteas milk. She was nearly eighteen 
years old, and I was nineteen ; and aunt Margredel 
_ seemed glad to see me come every Sunday morn- 
ing very early to breakfast and dine with them. 

Catherine and I used to go to the orchard be- 
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hind the house. We use to eat the same apple 
or the same pear between us, and we were the hap- 
piest people in the world. It was I who took 
Catherine to high mass and to vespers ; and when 
there was a féfe she never let go my arm, and 
refused to dance with any of the other lads of the 
village. Every one knew that we were to be 
married some day ; but if I had the misfortune to 
be sent away in the conscription, there would be 
an end of that. I wished I had been a hundred 
times more lame than I was; for in those days 
they had taken, first the bachelors, then the 
married men without children, and then the married 
men who had children, and in spite of myself I 
thought, ““ Are lame men better than fathers of 
families? Might they not put me in the cavalry?” 
The very thought was enongh to make me melan- 
choly, and I felt ready to run away. 

But it was principally in 1812, at the beginning 
of the war against the Russians, that my fear in- 
creased. From the month of February to the 
end of May, every day we saw regiment after 
regiment go by ; dragoons, cuirassiers, carabineers, 
hussars, lancers of all colors, artillery, tumbrils, 
field hospitals, wagons, provisions, on and on, 
like a river that keeps running, and whose end you 
never see. 
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I can still remember that it began with some 
grenadiers driving great wagons to which oxen 
were harnessed. ‘These oxen were used instead 
of horses, that they might afterwards serve for 
provisions, when the stores they drew had been 
consumed. Everybody said, “ What a capital 
idea! When the grenadiers can no longer feed 
the oxen, the oxen will feed the grenadiers.” 
Unfortunately, those who said that did not know 
that oxen can only travel seven or eight leagues a 
day, and that they require at least a day’s rest 
after a week’s travelling ; and these poor beasts 
already staggered along with broken horns, slaver- 
ing lips, their heads drooping from their shoulders, 
their eyes half out of their heads, and nothing on 
them but skin and bone. For three weeks they 
kept on passing through, all torn with bayonet- 
pricks. Meat became very cheap, for many of 
these oxen had to be slaughtered ; but few would 
buy the beef, for diseased meat is unwholesome. 
Most of them never got so far as twenty leagues 
beyond the Rhine. 

After that we saw a continual stream of lances, 
sabres, and helmets going by. All of them poured 
in through the French Gate, passed across the 
“ Place d’Armes,” by the principal street, and 
went out at the German Gate, 
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At last, on the roth of May of that year 1812, 
very early in the morning, the thunder of the 
cannon announced the arrival of the master of all. 
I was still asleep in bed when the first shot was 
fired, that made my window-panes rattle like a 
beaten drum; and presently Mons. Goulden 
opened my door, with a lighted candle in his hand, 
and said to me— 

“* Get up—here he is.” 

We opened the window. Through the dark- 
ness | saw about a hundred dragoons advancing 
at a rapid trot through the French Gate ; several 
of them carried torches; they came on witha 
terrible clattering and rumbling. The light of 
their torches flashed like flames over the fronts of 
the houses ; and from every window there came 
forth cries of “ Vive ’Empereur! Vive lEm- 
pereur !” 

I was looking at a carriage they were escorting, 
when a horse ran against the stake opposite 
butcher Klein’s shop, where the oxen were tied 
up ; the dragoon fell like a dead weight, his legs 
stretched wide, his helmet in the gutter; and a 
moment after a head looked out of the carriage 
window to see what was the matter—a large head, 
with a pale, fat face, and a tuft of hair on the fore- 
head, It was Napoleon; he had one of his hands 
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up, as if in the act of taking a pinch of snuff, and 
said a few words in arough tone. The officer 
who was galloping by the carriage window bent 
down as if to answer him. Napoleon took his 
pinch of snuff, and the carriage turned the corner 
amid renewed cries and another salvo of cannon. 

That’s all I saw. 

The Emperor did not stop at Phalsbourg ; 
while the last cannon-shots were being fired he 
was already speeding along the road to Saverne. 
Then silence was restored. The men on guard 
at the French Gate drew up the drawbridge, and 
the old watchmaker said to me— 

“Did you see him?” 

“ Yes, Mons. Goulden.” 

“ Look here,” said he, “that man has the life 
of every one of us in his hands. He has but to 
blow upon us, and we are destroyed. Let us 
bless Heaven that he’s not a bad man, for, if he 
were, the world would see horrible things, like 

rin the time of the barbarian kings and of the 
Murks?’. 

He seemed in a pensive mood. After a mo- 
ment or two, he added— 

“You may go back to bed; there’s three 
o’clock striking.” 

He went back into his room, and I went back 
to my bed. The great silence outside seemed 
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remarkable after all the uproar; and till the day 
dawned I kept on dreaming of the Emperor. I 
also thought of the dragoon,and wanted to know 
if his fall had killed him. Next day we heard 
that he had been carried off to the hospital, and 
that he would recover. 

From that day to the end of September many 
Te Deums were sung in the churches, and almost 
every time twenty-one cannons were fired for a 
victory. It was almost always in the morning. 
Then Mons. Goulden said— 

“ Well, Joseph, there’s another victory gained. 
Fifty thousand men down, twenty-five standards, 
a hundred cannon. All goes well, all goes well. 
Now the next thing will be a new levy, to fill up 
the places of those who have fallen.” 

He had opened my door, and there I saw him 
standing all gray and bald, in his shirt-sleeves, 
with his neck bare; for he was washing his face 
in a basin of water. 

“Do you think, Mons. Goulden,” I said to 
him all in a tremble, “do you think they will 
take lame men ?” 

“No, no,” he answered kindly; “don’t be 
afraid, my boy; you really cannot serve. We'll 
manage all that. Only work well, and don’t 
worry yourself about anything.” 
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He saw how disquieted I was, and that made 
him uneasy. I have never seen a better man. 
Then he dressed himself to go out, and wind up 
the clocks in the town, those of the commandant, 
the mayor, and the people of consequence. As 
for me, I stayed at home. Mons. Goulden did 
not come back till after the Te Deum was over. 
He took off his great snuff-colored coat, put back 
his wig into its box, and drew his black silk cap 
down over his ears. Then he said— 

“The French army is at Wilna, or perhaps at 
Smolensk. I have just heard that at the com- 
mandant’s. God grant that we may get the best 
of it this once more, and that peace may be 
made; the sooner the better, for war is a terrible 
thing.” 

I thought, too, that if peace were made there 
would be no occasion for so many men, and that 
I should be able to marry Catherine. So you 
may think how ardently I wished for a glorious 
success for the Emperor. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ir was on the 15th of September, 1812, that the 
news came of our great victory of the Moskwa. 
Every one was in a delirium of joy, and all said, 
“© Now we shall: have peace—now the war is over.” 

Some bad fellows said that China had not yet 
been taken ; but there are always creatures of that 
sort, who go about making people miserable. 

A week afterwards, it was known that our 
army had entered Moscow, the greatest and the 
richest city in Russia. Every one was thinking 
of the booty that would be made then, and 
fancied that this would diminish the taxes we had 
topay. But soon afterwards the news was spread 
about that the Russians had set fire to their city, 
and that our army would have to beat a retreat 
towards Poland, if they did not wish to die of 
hunger. It was the town talk,in the inns, in the 
breweries, in the corn-market, everywhere ; no two 
persons could meet, but one of them was sure to 
say, “So things are going badly, eh? The re- 


treat has begun!” 


The people were quite pale ; and in front of the 
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post-office hundreds of peasants used to be waiting 
from morning til] night, but no more letters came. 
I went about among all these people without pay- 
ing much attention to them, for I had seen so 
much of that kind of thing ; and, moreover, I had 
an idea in my head that made everything appear 
cheerful to me. 

You must know that for five months I had 
wanted to make Catherine a magnificent present 
on her birthday, which fell on the 18th of Decem- 
ber. Among the watches which hung in Mons. 
Goulden’s window there was a little one, quite a 
little gem, with a silver case, with little circles all 
over it that made it shine likea star. Around the 
dial, under the glass, was a copper fillet, and on the 
dial-plate two lovers were painted, who were mak- 
ing a kind of declaration to each other ; for the lad 
was giving a great bouquet to his lass, and she was 
casting down her eyes modestly as she held out 
her hand. 

The first time I had seen this watch, I had 
said to myself, “ You must not let it escape you ; 
it must be for Catherine. You must have it, 
even if you have to work every night till twelve 
o’clock.” For after seven o’clock Mons. Goul- 
den used to Jet me work on my own account. 
Weused to have old watches to clean and regulate, 
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and furbish up. ‘That used to give a good deal 
of trouble, and when I had completed a job of 
that kind, Mons. Goulden paid me reasonably. 
But the price of the little watch was thirty-five 
francs ; accordingly, you may imagine how many 
hours I had to work at night to get it. Iam sure 
that if Mons. Goulden had known that I wanted 
it, he would have made me a present of it himself; 
but I would not have had it at a penny below its 
price, for that would have seemed a shame to 
me ;—I said to myself, ““ You must earn it, and 
no one must have a claim upon it.” Only, for 
fear any one should take it into his head to buy 
it, Thad put it aside in a box, and had said to 
Father Melchior that I knew a customer for that 
watch. 

Now every one will understand why these 
stories of war went in at one of my ears and out 
at the other. While I worked I was always 
imagining how pleased Catherine would be. For 
five months I had this picture continually before 
my eyes. I thought how she would look when 
she received my present; and I asked myself, 
“What will she say!” Sometimes I thought 
she would exclaim, “ Oh, Joseph! what are you 
thinking of? That’s much too beautiful for me! 
No, no, [ cannot accept such a beautiful watch,” 
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And then I thought how I would oblige her to 
take it, and would slip it into the pocket of her 
apron, and say, “ Come now, Catherine—come 
now, do you want to make me sorry?” For I 
could see that she would wish for it, and that she 
only said this to seem to refuse it. Sometimes I 
fancied how she would turn red and lift up her 
hands, and say, “ Good heavens! now I know, 
Joseph, that you love me,” and that she would 
embrace me, with tears in her eyes. I felt very 
glad. Aunt Gredel would approve of it all. In 
fact, thousands and thousands of ideas passed 
through my head; and every night when I went 
to. bed I said to myself, “There is not sucha 
happy fellow as thou anywhere, Joseph. Now 
thou canst make Catherine a fine present through 
thy own work. And surely she 1s also preparing 
something for thy birthday, for she thinks of 
nothing but thee. You are both of you very 
happy, and when you are married all will go 
well.” These thoughts quite melted me. I 
never felt so glad in my life. 

While I was working in that way, and think- 
ing only of my own joy, winter came on earlier 
_ than usual, towards the beginning of November. 
It did not begin with snow, but with dry cold, and 
hard frosts. In a few days all the leaves had fallen, 
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the ground was as hard as stone, and everything 
was covered with a white coating—the roof, the 
ground, and the windows. What fires we had to 
keep up that year to prevent the cold from com- 
ing in through the cracks! If the door re- 
mained open fora moment, all the heat was gone ; 
the logs crackled in the stove; they burnt like 
straw, with a humming noise, and the chimneys 
drew famously. 

Every morning I hastened to wash the win- 
dows of our shop with hot water; but I had 
hardly closed a window before it was covered with 
a coating of ice. One could hear the people 
running by, breathing hard, with their noses in 
the collars of their overcoats, and their hands in 
their pockets. No one cared to stop, and the 
doors of houses were shut with wonderful 
rapidity. 

Where the sparrows had gone I don’t know— 
whether they were alive or dead—but not a single 
one chirped on thechimneys; and except the ré- 
veiliée and the tattoo that were beat at the two bar- 
racks no sound broke the silence. 

Often, when the fire crackled well, Mons. 
Goulden would stop suddenly in his work, and 
with a glance at the white window-panes would 
say— 
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“Our poor soldiers! Our poor soldiers!” 

He said that in such a mournful voice that I 
felt my heart sink, and I replied— 

“ But, Mons. Goulden, they must be in Po- 
land by this time, in good barracks, for to think 
that human beings could bear such a cold as this 
is out of the question.” . 

“Such a cold as this!”’ he retorted. “In this 
country it is cold, very cold because of the bleak 
currents from the mountains ; but after all, what 
is this cold compared with that of the north, in 
Russia and Poland? God grant that they have 
started early enough! Good heavens! good 
heavens! what a heavy responsibility rests upon 
those who have to lead men!” 

Then he was silent, and I would sit thinking 
for hours together of what he had said; and I 
pictured to myself our soldiers on their march, 
running to warm themselves. But the idea of 
Catherine always came back to me; and I have 
often afterwards thought that when a man is happy 
himself, the misfortunes of others affect him but 
little; especially in his young days, when the 
passions are stronger, and experience of great 
misery has not come. 

After the first frosts, such a quantity of snow 
fell that the couriers were stopped by it on the 
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side of Quatre Vents. I was afraid I should not 
be able to go to Catherine on her birthday ; but 
two companies of infantry went out with pick- 
axes, and cut away through the hardened snow to 
let carriages pass ; and this road remained till the 
beginning of the month of April, 1813. 

However, every day brought us nearer to 
Catherine’s birthday, and my happiness increased 
in proportion. I had already my _ thirty-five 
francs, but I did not know how to set about tell- 
ing Mons. Goulden that I was going to buy the 
watch; I should have preferred keeping the 
whole matter secret, and felt annoyed at having to 
speak about it. 

At last, the evening before the birthday, be- 
tween six and seven o’clock in the evening, as we 
were working away silently, with the lamp be- 
tween us, I all at once took my resolution, and 
said— 

“ You remember Mons. Goulden, that I spoke 
to you about a purchaser for the little silver 
watch?” 

“Yes, Joseph,” he answered, without disturb- 
ing himself at his work ; “but he has not yet 
come.” 

“TItis I, Mons. Goulden, who am the pur- 
chaser.” 
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Then he sat up in great astonishment. I took 
out the thirty-five francs and put them upon the 
counter. He continued looking at me. 

“ But,” said he at last, “ that’s not a watch for 
you, Joseph. What you want isa great watch 
to fill out your pockets well, and mark the sec- 
onds. Those little watches are intended for 
women.” 

I did not know what to say in reply. 

After considering for a few seconds, Mons. 
Goulden began to smile. 

“« Ah, yes, yes,” he said, “ I understand it now. 
It’s Catherine’s birthday to-morrow. That’s 
why you have been working day and night. 
Look, take back your money ; I don’t want it.” 

I felt quite confused. 

“ Mons. Goulden,’ I replied, “I thank you 
heartily ; but this watch is for Catherine, and I 
am glad I have earned it. You would make me 
sorry if you refused to take the money ; I would 
as soon leave the watch.” 

He said nothing more, but took the thirty- 
five francs. Then he opened his drawer and 
selected a pretty little steel chain, with two silver- 

gilt keys, and fastened it to the watch, and then 

he put the whole into a box witha pink bow. 
He did all this slowly, and seemed a little moved ; 
at last he handed me the box. 
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“ That is a pretty present, Joseph,” he said ; 
“Catherine ought to esteem herself very lucky 
to have a lover like you. She is a worthy girl. 
Now we can go to supper; lay the table while I © 
go and take the pot off the fire.” 

We did so; andthen Mons. Goulden took out 
of the cupboard a bottle of his Metz wine, which 
he kept for great occasions, and we supped, so 
to speak, like two comrades ; for during the whole 
evening he never left off talking to me about the 
good times of his youth, saying that he had once 
loved a girl, but thatin the year ’92 he had gone 
away at the general levy that was made because of 
the invasion of the Prussians, and that on his re- 
turn to Fenestrange he had found this girl married 
—dquite a natural thing, as he had never allowed 
himself to declare his affection to her; this did 
not prevent him from remaining faithful to this 
tender remembrance ; he spoke of it with a grave 
air. I listened to him, thinking of Catherine, and 
it was not till on the stroke of ten; when the 
guard came round to relieve the sentries—which 
was then done every ten minutes, because of the 
great cold—that we put two good logs in the stove, 
and at last betook ourselves to bed, 
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CHAPTER I1L 


Tue next day, the 18th of December, I woke 
up towards six o’clock in the morning, It was 
terribly cold, and my little window was covered 
with an icy curtain. 

I had taken care, the evening before, to spread 
out over the back of a chair my light blue swallow- 
tailed coat, my trousers, my goatskin waistcoat, a 
white shirt, and my fine black silk cravat. Every- 
thing was ready; my stockings and my well- 
blacked shoes were at the foot of the bed; I had 
nothing to do but to dress ; and, in spite of that, 
the cold that struck upon my face, the sight of 
the frozen panes, and the deep silence outside, 
made me shiver. If it had not been Catherine’s 
birthday I should have stayed where I was till 
noon; but all at once, the remembrance of what 
the day was made me jump out of bed, and run 
as fast as I could to the great earthenware stove, 
-where there were always some red cinders, from 
the night before, to be found among the ashes. I 
found a couple, and made haste to heap small 
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pieces of wood upon them, and two great logs 
over all; after which I ran and buried myself 
again in the bedclothes. 

Mons. Goulden, behind his thick curtains, with 
the bedclothes drawn up over his nose, and his 
cotton night-cap drawn down over his eyes, had 
woke upa moment before. He heard me, and 
cried out— 

“‘ Joseph, it has never been so cold as this for 
forty years. I can feel that. What a winter we 
are going to have!” 

I did not answer him. I was looking from 
afar to see if the firewas burningup. The cinders 
kindled well; I could hear the chimney drawing, 
and all at once there was a blaze. The sound of 
the flame made one’s heart glad; but it took a 
good half-hour to make the air feel at all warm. 

At last I got up and dressed myself. Mons. 
Goulden went on talking; but as for me, I 
thought of nothing but Catherine; and when 
towards eight o’clock I had finished dressing, I 
was going out, Mons. Goulden, who had been 
watching me as I went to and fro, exclaimed— 

“Why, Joseph, what are you thinking of, you 
unfortunate fellow? Are you going to Quatre 
Vents in that thin coat? Why, you'll fall down 
dead half-way on the road. Go into my cabinet, 
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you'll find my big cloak, and the mufflers, 
and the double-soled boots lined with flannel ; 
take those.” 

I was so well satisfied with my personal appear- 
ance, that I hesitated whether to take his advice 
or no; and he, noticing this, said— 
me Listen tome. Yesterday they found a man 

frozen to death on the road to Wechem. Doctor 
Steinbrenner said that he sounded like a piece of 
dry wood when you tapon it. He was a soldier. 

He had left the village between six and seven 
_ o'clock, and at eight o’clock they found him; so 

it issoondone. If you want to get your ears and 
your nose frozen, you had better go out as you 
are now.” 

I saw then that he was in the right. I put on 
his thick shoes, and passed the cord by which the 
mufflers were bound together round my shoulders, 
and then the cloak over me. Then I went out, 
after thanking Mons. Goulden, who reminded me 
not to come back too late, because the cold grew 
more bitter at night, and a great number of wolves 
must have got over the Rhine on the ice. 

Before I had even got as far as the church, I 
had put up the foxskin collar of the cloak to save 
my ears. The cold was so intense that it felt like 
needles in the air, and one shuddered in spite of 
oneself to the soles of one’s feet. 
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Under the German Gate I noticed the soldier 
on guard, in his long gray cloak, ensconced like a 
saint in his niche; he held the gun with his sleeve 
that he might not get his fingers frozen against the 
iron; two icicles hung down from his mustache. 
Not a soul was to be seen on the bridge or in 
front of the Custom House. A little farther on, 
beyond the ramparts, I saw three wagons in the 
middle of the road, with their great tilts shut down 
as tight as game-baskets ; they glittered with hoar 
frost; they had been abandoned, and the horses 
taken away. In the distance, everything seemed 
dead; all living beings hid themselves, and bur- 
rowed in some hole; the only sound heard was 
the crunching of the snow beneath one’s feet. 

As I ran past the cemetery, where the crosses 
and tombs glittered in the midst of the snow, I 
said to myself—“ Those who sleep yonder feel no 
more cold!” I pressed the cloak close upon my 
chest, and thrust my nose in the fur collar, men- 
tally thanking Mons. Goulden for the good idea 
he had had. I likewise thrust my hands into the 
mufHers almost up to the elbows, and galloped 
along the great trench, that seemed to have no 
end. The soldiers had dug it from the town to 
Quatre Vents. It was like walls of ice. Atsome 
points swept clean by the wintry wind, one saw 
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the ravine of Fiquet, the oak forests and bluish 
mountains, which seemed much nearer than they 
really were, because the air was so clear. The 
farm dogs were no longer heard barking; it was 
too cold for them. 

In spite of all this, the thought of Catherine 
warmed my heart; and soon I descried the first 
houses of Quatre Vents. The chimneys and the | 
thatched roofs were hardly higher than the great 
mounds of snow beside them on the right and 
left of the road ; and all along the walls the people 
had made a trench in the snow to go from one 
house to another. But that day every family 
kept round its own hearth; and the little round 
window-panes seemed pierced with red points, 
because of the great fires within. In front of 
each door a truss of straw had been laid to 
prevent the cold from getting in underneath. 

At the fifth door on the right I stopped to 
take off my mufflers; then I opened the door, 
and shut it again very fast; for it was the door 
of my aunt Gredel Bauer, the widow of Mathias 
Bauer, and the mother of Catherine. 

As I entered, with my teeth chattering, aunt 
Gredel, who was sitting before the stove, turned 
her gray head round in astonishment at my great 
foxskin collar; and Catherine, dressed in her 
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Sunday clothes, with a handsome striped skirt, a 
handkerchief with long fringe on her shoulders, 
the ends crossed, the band of her red apron 
drawn tight round her slender waist, and a pretty 
blue silk cap with black velvet ribbons encircling 
her white and pink face, with its sweet eyes and 
slightly retroussé nose,—Catherine jumped up and 
cried out—“ 

It’s Joseph!” 

And without stopping to look twice, she ran 
to embrace me, saying— 

“1 knew that the cold would not prevent you 
from coming.” 

I was so happy that I could not speak. I took 
off my cloak and hung it on the wall with my 
mufflers. I also took off Mons. Goulden’s great 
shoes, and I felt that I was quite pale with joy. 

I should have been glad to find something 
agreeable to say; but as nothing would come, I 
burst out at last all at once— 

“ Look, Catherine, there’s something for your 
birthday ; but first you must kiss me once more 
before you open the box.” 

She offered me her bonny red cheek, and then 
drew near the table; aunt Gredel also came to see. 
Catherine undid the string and opened the box. 
I was behind’ her, and my heart beat, and beat. 
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I felt afraid that after all the watch would not be 
pretty enough. But after a moment, Catherine 
put her hands together and sighed softly— 

“Oh, how beautiful it is! It’s a watch!” 

“Yes, indeed,” said aunt Gredel, “it’s really 
beautiful. I’ve never seen such a pretty watch ; 
one would say it was silver.” 

“But it zs silver!” said Catherine, turning 
towards me as if to ask me to corroborate. 

Then I said— 

“Do you suppose, aunt Gredel that I would 
think of giving a silvered copper watch to her 
whom I love more than my own life? If I 
could do such a thing, I should despise myself 
like the dirt on my shoes.” 

When Catherine heard me say this, she just 
came and put her arms round my neck ; and as 
we stood thus I thought to myself, “ This is the 
happiest day of my life.” I could not let her 
go. But at last aunt Gredel asked— 

“* What is that painted on the glass?” 

But I had not the strength to answer her. 
Only at last, when we were sitting side by side. 
I took the watch in my hands and said to her— 

“This picture, aunt Gredel, represents two 
lovers who love each other more than any one can 
express; their names are Joseph Bertha and 
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Catherine Bauer. Joseph offers a bouquet of 
roses to her he loves, and she is holding out her 
hand to take it.” 

When aunt Gredel had well examined the 
watch, she said to me— 

“Come and let me embrace you too, Joseph ; 
I can understand that you must have worked 
hard and been very economical to buy this watch ; 
and I think that it is very beautiful, and that 
you are a good workman, and an honor to us.” 

I embraced her in the fulness of my heart, and 
from that moment till noon I did not let go 
Catherine’s hand ; it made us happy only to look 
at one another. 

Aunt Gredel went to and fro about her stove 
prepare a pfannkuchen, with dried plums and little 
cakes, or kiichlein, soaked in spiced wine, and other 
good things, but we did not notice her; and not 
unti] aunty, who had meanwhile put on her red pe- 
lisse and her black sabots, called out cheerily, 
“Come, my children, to dinner,” did we cast a 
glance on the fair white tablecloth, the great 
soup-tureen, the jug of wine, and the great round 
yellow pfannkuchen on a large plate in the center. 
The was a goodly sight, and Catherine said— 

“Sit down yonder, Joseph, by the window, so 
that I can see you well. Only you must arrange 
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my watch for me, for I do not know where to 
put it.” 

I put the chain round her neck, and then we 
sat down and dined with a good appetite. Out 
of doors not a sound was to be heard; the fire 
crackled on the hearth. It was very snug in the 
great kitchen; the gray cat, which was a little 
wild, watched us through the balustrades of the 
staircase at the back without daring to come down. 

Catherine, after dinner, sang us the song, 
“ Der liebe Gott.” She had a sweet voice, which 
seemed to mount up to heaven. I sang quite 
softly, just to second her. Aunt Gredel, who 
could never rest without doing something, even 
on Sunday, had sat down to spin; the humming 
of her wheel was heard in the silence, and we all 
felt touched. So soon as our song was finished 
we began another. At three o’clock aunty gave 
us some kiichlein. Catherine and I ate from the 
same one, laughing in the glee of our hearts, and 
aunt Gredel said now and then— 

“Come, come; one would think you were a 
couple of children.” 

She pretended to be angry, but we could see 
that her eyes twinkled, and that in the depths of 
her heart she was laughing too. This went on 
until four o’clock, when night began to fall. We 
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could see the dark shadows through the little 
windows, and remembering that we must part 
soon, we sat down sadly by one another near 
the hearth, where the red flames danced up. 
Catherine pressed my hand, and as I sat with 
my head bent forward, I would have given my 
life to stay where I was. This lasted for a good 
half-hour, and then aunt Gredel cried out— 

“Joseph! do you hear? it is time for you to 
go. The moon does not rise till midnight, it will 
soon be pitch dark, and in this very cold weather 
an accident may so easily happen.” 

These words came upon me like a blow, and I 
felt that Catherine tightened her hold upon my 
hand, but aunt Gredel knew better than we. 

“That’s enough,” she said, and she rose and 
unhooked the cloak from the wall; “ you shall 
come again next Sunday.” 

There was nothing for it but to put on Mons. 
Goulden’s thick shoes, andthe cloak and mufflers. 
I should have liked to make it last a hundred 
years, but unfortunately aunt assisted me. When 
I had the high collar pulled well up about my 
ears, she said— 

“© Let us embrace, Joseph.” 

I kissed her first, and then Catherine, who said 
nothing more. After that I opened the door, 
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and the terrible cold which rushed in at once 
warned me that I must not delay. 

“Make haste,” said aunt Gredel to me. 

“Good night, Joseph; good night,” cried 
Catherine. ‘“ Don’t forget to come on Sunday.” 

I turned back to wave my hand, and then set 
off running, with my head down; for the cold 
was so great that my eyes were running over be- 
hind the great fur collar. 

I had been running thus for twenty minutes, 
when a husky drunken voice cried out in the dis- 
tance, “ Who goes there ?”’ 

Then I looked out into the gray evening, and 
saw, fifty paces before me, Pinacle the pedlar, with 
his great pack, his sealskin cap, his woollen gloves, 
and his iron-shod staff. The lantern which hung 
from the top of the pack threw a light on his 
drunken face, his chin bristling with yellow hair, 
and his great nose, which was shaped like an ex- 
tinguisher ; he strained his eyes like a wolf, and 
repeated, “ Who goes there?” 

This Pinacle was the greatest vagabond in the 
neighborhood. ‘he very last year he had had a 
quarrel with Mons. Goulden, who claimed from 
him the value of a watch he had undertaken to 
deliver to Mons. Anstell, the clergyman of 
Homert, the price of which watch he had pocketed, 
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declaring that he had paid it over tome. But 
though this cheat had held up his hand and taken 
an oath to that effect before the judge, Mons. 
Goulden knew perfectly well that it was a lie, in- 
asmuch as neither he nor I had been away from 
home on the day in question. Besides this, that 
fellow Pinacle had wanted to dance with Catherine 
at the féte of Quatre Vents, and she had refused 
him, because. she knew the story of the watch; 
and, moreover, she always took my arm. 

So this wicked rascal had a grudge against me ; 
and to meet him thus suddenly in the middle of 
the road, far from the town, and away from all 
help, with his thick iron-shod stick, was not very 
delightful to me. Happily, the little lane which 
runs round to the left of the cemetery was just at 
my left hand, and I ran hastily into it without 
answering him, though the snow came up almost 
to my body. 

Then he, guessing who I was, called out ina 
rage— 

"Ah, hal it's the little lame dellow.SStop: 
stop, I want to wish you good-night. You came 
from Catherine’s house, you watch-stealer, you.” 

As for me, I sprang like a hare over the heaps 
of snow. At first he tried to follow me, but his 
pack prevented him; then, seeing that 1 gained 
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upon him, he put his two hands up to his mouth, 
and cried out— 

“It’s all the same, you lame fellow, it’s all the 
same, you shall be paid out for all that. The 
conscription’s coming—the great conscription for 
one-eyed fellows, and lame fellows, and hump- 
backed fellows ; you’ll have to go, and you'll be 
buried yonder with the rest.” 

So saying he went on his way, laughing, like a 
drunkard as he was; and I, having scarcely 
strength to breathe, got back upon the highway 
at the entrance to the glacis, thanking Heaven 
that I had found the little lane so near me; for 
this Pinacle, who was notorious for drawing his 
knife whenever he had a fight, might have given 
me a nasty thrust. 

In spite of the violent exercise I had taken, 
my toes were numbed under my thick shoes, and 
I set off running again. 

That night the water was frozen in the cisterns 
of Phalsbourg, and the wine in the cellars, a 
thing that had not happened for sixty years. 

On the ramparts, at the first bridge, and under 
the German Gate, the silence appeared to me even 
deeper than inthe morning, and the night gave 
it something terrible. & few stars ented 
through the thick white mists that floated over 
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the town. All along the street I did not meet 
a single soul; and when I got into our lower 
passage and had shut the door, it seemed to me 
quite warm there, though the little gutter that ran 
along by the wall was frozen. I paused for a 
moment to get my breath, and then went up in 
the dark, with my hand on the stair-rail. 

When I opened my room door, the heat of the 
stove was very grateful to me. Mons. Goulden 
was sitting in an arm-chair before the fire, his 
black silk cap drawn down over his head, and his 
hands on his knees. 

“Ts it you, Joseph?” he said, without turning 
his head. 

“Yes, Mons. Goulden,” I replied. “It’s very 
nice here. What a cold there is outside! 
We've never had such a winter as this.” 

“No,” he replied in a grave tone, “this is a 
winter which will be long remembered.” 

Then I went into the cabinet to put back the 
cloak, the mufflers, and the thick shoes. 

I was about to tell him about my encounter 
with Pinacle, when on my return into the room 
he said to me— 

“‘ Have you enjoyed yourself, Joseph ?” 

“Oh, yes; and aunt Gredel and Catherine 
send their compliments to you.” 
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“Well, so much the better—so much the 
better,” he remarked. ‘“ The young do right to 
enjoy themselves, for when one gets old, through 
having suffered oneself, and seen injustice, and 
egotism, and misfortune, everything is spoiled 
for one.” 

He said these words to himself, looking at the 
flame. I had never seen him so depressed, and 
I inquired of him— 

“* Are you ill, Mons. Goulden?” 

But instead of answering, he muttered— 

“Yes, yes; there are your great military na- 
tions—there’s your glory.” 

He shook his head, and bent forward in deep 
thought, with his thick gray eyebrows drawn to- 
gether. 

I did not know what to make of all this ; then 
suddenly he got up and said to me— 

“At this moment, Joseph, there are four hun- 
dred thousand families weeping in France. Our 
grand army has perished in the icy wastes of Rus- 
sia, All those young and vigorous men whom 
we saw pass during two months are buried beneath 
the snow. The news arrived this afternoon. 
When one thinks of that, it is terrible!” 

I answered nota word. The thing that ap- 
peared most clear to me was that we should have 
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a new conscription, like after all the campaigns, 
and that this time lame men might very likely be 
taken too. That made me turn quite pale, and 
my hair stood on end when IJ thought of Pinacle’s 
prediction. 

“Go, Joseph; get thyself quietly to bed,” 
said Father Goulden to me. ‘“ Forme, I am not 
sleepy. I shall stay where Iam. All this up- 
sets me. Did youremark nothing in the town?” 

“No, Mons. Goulden.” 

I went into my room, and got into bed. For 
a long time {i could not close my eyes for think- 
ing of the conscription, of Catherine, of the thou- 
sands of men buried in the snow, and I said to 
myself that I should do well to make my escape 
into Switzerland. 

‘Towards three o’clock I heard Mons. Goulden 
go to bed. Some moments afterwards, by the 
mercy of Heaven, I fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN, next morning about seven o’clock, I 
went into Mons. Goulden’s room to go about 
my work, J found him in bed quite exhausted. 

e)oseph, ‘said he to'me, “1 don’t: feel’ well. 
All these terrible stories have made me ill. I 
have not slept.” 

‘Shall I make you some tea?” I asked. 

“< No, my boy, no; it would do me no good ; 
only mend the fire a little. I shall get up after- 
wards. But at this hour I ought to go and regu- 
late the clocks in the town, for to-day is Monday. 
I cannot go, for it would make me quite unhappy 
to see so many worthy people in such great afflic- 
tion—people that I have known for thirty years. 
Hark ye, Joseph, do you take the keys that hang 
behind the door, and go for me ; that will be bet- 
ter. I will try to compose myself and to sleep a 
little. If I could sleep for an hour or two it 
- would do me good.” 

“ Very well, Mons. Goulden,” said I, “TI shall 
start directly.” 
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When I had put some wood into the stove, I 
took the famous cloak and the mufflers; then I 
drew the curtains close round Mons. Goulden’s 
bed, and went forth with the bunch of keys in my 
pocket. I was certainly rather sorry that Father 
Melchior was unwell, but one idea consoled me. 
I said to myself— You are going to climb up 
the belfry of the town, and from thence you will 
be able to see the house of Catherine and of aunt 
Gredel.” Thinking of this I arrived at Brain- 
stein, the bell-ringer’s; he lived at the corner of 
the little square in an old tumble-down place. 
His two boys were weavers, and in this old nest 
one heard the creaking of looms and the whistle 
of the shuttles from morning till night. The 
grandmother—such an old woman that her eyes 
were invisible—was dozing in an old armchair, on 
the back of whicha magpie was perched. Father 
Brainstein, when he had not to ring the bells for 
a marriage, a baptism, ora funeral, used to sit 
and read his almanac, sitting in the little round- 
paned window. 

Beside their tumble-down dwelling was a stall 
under the roof of the old market; here Konians, 
the cobbler, used to be seen at work,a nd far- 
ther on were the stalls of the fruiterers and 
butchers. 
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I soon came to Brainstein’s house, and when 
he saw me the old man got up and said— 

‘Ts it you, Master Joseph?” 

“Yes, Father Brainstein. I am come instead 
of Mons. Goulden, who is not well.” 

“ Very good—very good; it’s the same thing.” 

Then he put on his old knitted jacket and his 
great woollen cap, after driving away the cat, 
which was sleeping on the latter. He took the 
great key of the belfry out of a drawer, and we 
went forth together. I was glad to be in the open 
air, in spite of the cold, for in that hole all was 
gray with smoke, and it was as difficult to breathe 
thereasinanoven. I never could understand how 
these people managed to live in the way they did. 

As we were walking up the street together 
Father Brainstein said to me— 

«You have heard of the great misfortune that 
has happened in Russia, Mons. Joseph?” 

“Yes, Father Brainstein ; it is terrible.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said he, “certainly; but it will 
bring in a good many masses for the church, for 
you see everybody will be wanting to have masses 
said for their children, and the more so because 
the poor things died in a pagan country.” 

“‘ Very true, very true,” said I. 

We went across the square, and in front of the 
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council-house, opposite the barracks, were already 
to be seen several people, countryfolk and towns- 
folk, who. were reading a notice on the wall. We 
went up the steps of the porch, and entered the 
church, where more than twenty women, some 
old and some young, were kneeling on the stone © 
floor, although the cold was horrible. 

“ Do you see?” said Brainstein ; “ what did I 
tell you? ‘They are coming already to pray, and 
I am sure half of them have been here since five 
o'clock.” 

He opened the little door in the tower by which 
you go up to the organ, and we began climbing 
up in the darkness. Once among the organ- 
pipes, we passed to the left of the bellows, and 
came to the bells. 

I was very glad to see the sky again, and to be 
in the open air; for the bad smell of the bats that 
haunted the place almost stifled me. But how 
frightful the cold was in this cage open to all the 
winds,—and what a dazzling sight in those snowy 
days, when the view extended over twenty leagues 
of country! The whole of the little town of 
Phalsbourg, with its six bastions, its three half- 
moons, its two outworks, its barracks and powder- 
magazines, its glacis and ramparts, its great exer- 
cising-ground and its straight lines of little houses, 
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could be seen as if drawn on a sheet of white 
paper. One could see even into the yards; and 
I, who was not yet accustomed to this, took care 
to keep well in the middle of the platform, lest 
the fancy to fly down should seize me, as it has 
seized some people, who have lost their heads by 
looking down from great heights. I did not dare 
to approach the clock, whose dial-plate is painted 
at the back with its hands, and if Brainstein had 
not set me the example, I should have remained 
there, clinging to the beams of the bells; but 
he said to me— 

“Come, Mons. Joseph, and look; is this the 
right time ?” 

Then I drew out Mons. Goulden’s big watch 
that marked the seconds, and saw that the clock 
was much too slow. Brainstein helped me to 
move the weights, and we also adjusted the hands. 

“The clock always loses in the winter,” said 
he, “ from the effect of the cold on the iron.” 

When things around had grown a little more 
familiar to me, I began to look at the environs ; 
the cottages of oak-wood, the cottages above the 
town, the Bigelberg, and last of all I recognized 
the village of Quatre Vents on the opposite ridge, 
and the house of aunt Gredel. The chimney was 
just smoking like a thin thread mounting up to 
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the sky. And I could see the kitchen, and pic- 
tured to myself Catherine, in her sabots and her 
little woollen petticoat, spinning in the chimney 
corner, and thinking of me. I was so much 
moved that I no longer felt the cold; I could not 
take my eyes off that chimney. 

Father Brainstein, who did not know what I 
was looking at, said— 

“Yes, yes, Mons. Joseph, now, in spite of the 
snow, all the roads are covered with people ; the 
terrible news has already spread, and every one is 
coming to know the real extent of his misfortune.” 

I looked, and saw that he was right. All the 
roads, all the lanes, were covered with people 
coming into the town, and looking down on the 
great square, I saw how the crowd was increasing 
in front of the military station, at the mayor’s, 
and in front of the post-office. And sounds arose 
like a great murmuring. At last, after looking 
again at Catherine’s house, I was obliged to go 
down ; and we began to go round and round in 
the staircase of the dark tower, as in a well. 
When we got to the organ, we could see from 
the balcony that the crowd in the church had 
greatly increased ; all the mothers, all the sisters, 
all the old grandmothers, the rich as well as the 
poor, were on their knees before the benches, 
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amid the deepest silence: they were praying for 
those out yonder—promising everything if only 
they might see them once more. 

At first I did not quite understand that; but 
all on a sudden the thought came into my head, 
that if I had had to march the year before, Cathe- 
rine would be here also, praying and beseeching 
God to give me back to her; that went through 
my heart, and I felt myself trembling all over. 

“Let us come away—let us come away,” said 
I to Brainstein ; “it’s horrible.” 

“What 2?” asked he. 

car. 

Then we went down the staircase, under the 
great door, and I went across the great square to 
go to the Commandant Meunier, while Brain- 
stein betook himself back to his own home. 

At the corner of the town-hall I saw a spec- 
tacle which I shall remember as long as I live ; 
for there the great notice had been posted up. 
More than five hundred persons, people of the 
town and people from the country, men and wo- 
men, standing crowded together, all pale and with 
outstretched necks, were looking at it in silence 
as if it had been some horrible sight. They could 
not read it, and from time to time one or other 
of them said, in French or German— 
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“But they are not all dead—some of them 
will come back after all.” 

Others called out— 

“But one can’t see anything—one can’t get 
near !” 

A poor old woman, at the back, was lifting up 
her hands and crying— 

‘Christopher !—my poor Christopher !” 

Others, as if angry at hearing her, said— 

* Do make that old woman be quiet!” 

Everyone was thinking only of himself. 

At the back of the crowd, more and more 
were continually coming in by the German Gate. 

At length Harmentier, the sergent-de-ville, 
came out from the vaulted entrance of the guard- 
house, and stood on the top of the steps with a 
notice in his hand, just like the one on the wall ; 
some soldiers followed him. Then everybody 
ran in his direction ; but the soldiers made those 
in front stand back, and Father Harmentier be- 
gan reading the notice he carried. It was called 
the Twenty-ninth Bulletin, and in which the Em- 
peror told how during the retreat the horses per- 
ished every night by thousands. He said noth- 
ing about the men. 

The sergent-de-ville read slowly, and not one 
of the bystanders whispered a word; the old 
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woman, who did not understand French, listened 
like the rest. One could have heard a pin drop. 
But when he came to this passage :—‘“ Our cav- 
alry were so completely dismounted that it was 
necessary to put together the officers who had a 
horse left to form four companies. of a hundred 
and fifty men each. The generals did the duty 
of captains, and the colonels that of subalterns’” — 
when he read this passage, cries and groans were 
heard from every side, and two or three women 
fell fainting to the ground—they were helped 
away from the place. 

The notice certainly said at the end, “ The 
health of His Majesty has never been better,” 
and that was a great consolation. Unhappily 
that could not give back life to the three hundred 
thousand men buried in the snow; and accord- 
ingly the people went away very sad. Others 
came trooping in who had not yet heard anything ; 
and every hour Harmentier came out and read 
the notice over again. 

That went on till the evening, and each time 
it was the same thing. 

I ran away. I wouldrather have known noth- 
_ ing about all that. 

I went next to his honor the commandant. 
When I went into his drawing-room, I found 
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him at breakfast. He was already an old man, 
but sturdy, with a red face and a good appetite. 

«Oh, it’s. you,” he’ said. “Is “net oMons. 
Goulden coming? ”’ 

“ No, Commandant, he is ill, because of the 
bad news.” 

«« Ah, yes, yes—I can imagine that,” he ob- 
served, as he emptied his glass; “yes, it’s unfor- 
tunate.” 

Then while I was lifting up the globe of the 
time-piece, he added— 

“ Bah! you must tell Mons. Goulden that we 
shall have our revenge. What thedeuce! One 
cannot always have the best of it We've been 
leading them about with beat of drum for the last 
fifteen years, and it’s only just that they should 
have this little bit of consolation. And then our 
honor is safe—we have not been beaten; but 
for the snow and the cold, those poor Cossacks 
would have found us tough fellows. But a little 
patience ; the ranks will soon be filled up, and 
then let them look out.” 

I wound up the timepiece; he got up, and 
came to look, being a great amateur of clocks. 
He pinched my ear in a good-humored way; 
and then, when 1] was about to withdraw, he 
called out, as he buttoned up his great capote, 
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which he had He a when he began eat- 
ing— 

“Tell Father Goulden to fae in peace, for 
the dance is to begin again in the spring; they 
won't always reat the winter on their side, the 
Kalmucks. ‘Tell him that.” 

“Yes, Commandant,” said I, as I shut the 
door. 

His fat face and his good-humored air had 
consoled me a little; but in all the houses to 
which I went afterwards, at the Harwiches’, the 
Frantz-Tonis’, and the Durlachs’, I heard noth- 
ing but complaints. The women, especially, 
were inconsolable; the men said nothing, but 
walked to and fro with their heads bent down, 
and did not even seem to notice what I was do- 
ing in their houses. 

Towards six o’clock I had only two more peo- 
ple to see—Mons. de la Vablerie~-Chamberlan, 
an old noble who lived at the end of the great 
street, with Madame Chamberlan d’ Ecof, and Ma- 
demoiselle Jeanne, their daughter. They were 
emigrants, who had come back three or four years 
before. They visited nobody in the town, and 
saw nobody but three or four old curés of the neigh- 
borhood. Mons. de la Vablerie-Chamberlan 
cared for nothing but hunting; he kept six dogs 
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at the end of his courtyard, and a two-horse car- 
riage ; Father Robert, of Capuchin-street, was their 
coachman, groom, body-servant, and huntsman. 
Mons. de la Vablerie always wore a hunting-jacket, 
a cap of dyed leather, and boots with spurs. All 
the town called him the wild man of the woods ; 
but they said nothing about Madame or Made- 
moiselle de Chamberlan. 

I felt very low-spirited when I pushed open 
the great door, which worked with a pulley, whose 
creaking echoed through the vestibule; what, 
then, was my surprise when I heard, amid the 
general mourning, the sounds of singing and of a 
piano! Mons. de la Vablerie was singing and 
Mademoiselle Jeanne was accompanying him. I 
did not know, at that time, that the misfortunes 
of one set of people are the cause of rejoicing to 
another, and I said to myself, with my hand on 
the latch of the door, “ They have not yet heard 
the news from Russia.” 

But as I stood thus, the door of the kitchen 
opened, and Miss Louise, the servant, put out 
her head and asked who was there. 

“Tt is I, Mademoiselle Louise.” 

“Oh, it is you, Mons. Joseph! Please come 
this way.” 

These people had their clock in a great saloon, 
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into which strangers rarely came. The high win- 
dows that looked out upon the courtyard had 
their green sunblinds always closed; but there 
was light enough for what I hadto do. I passed 
through the kitchen, and regulated the old-fash- 
ioned clock, a magnificent specimen in white mar- 
ble. Mademoiselle Louise looked on. 

“You have company, Mademoiselle Louise ?” 
I observed. 

“No; but my master has told me to let no 
one in.” 

‘They are very merry here.” 

“Yes indeed,” she answered, “for the first 
time, for years; I don’t know what has come to 
them.” 

I put back the shade over the clock, and went 
out, musing on these things, which appeared ex- 
traordinary to me. It never came into my head 
that these people were rejoicing at our defeat. 

When I went away from there I turned the cor- 
ner of the street to go to Father Feral, who used 
to be called Standard-Bearer, because at the age of 
forty-five years, being a smith, and a father of a 
family for years, he had carried the flag of the 
Phalsbourg Volunteers in 1792, and had not come 
home again till after the Zurich campaign. His 
three boys, Jean, Louis, and George I eral, were 
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in the army of Russia. George was a captain of 
dragoons, and the other two were infantry officers. 

I had imagined to myself the grief of Father 
Feral ; but it was nothing to what I saw when I 
went into his room. The poor old man, blind 
and quite bald, was sitting in an arm-chair by the 
fire, his head bowed down upon his breast, and 
his sightless eyes staring wide as if he saw his three 
sons stretched at his feet; he spoke no word, but 
great drops of sweat ran from his forehead down 
his long thin cheeks, and he looked so pale that 
he seemed ready to give up the ghost. Four or 
five of his old comrades of the days of the Repub- 
lic, Father Desmarets, Father Nivoi, old Paradis, 
and big Froissard, had come to console him. 
They sat round him in silence, smoking pipes, 
and showing very sorrowful faces. 

From time to time one or another of them 
would say— 

“Come, Feral, come—aren’t we still the vete- 
rans of the army of Sambre and Meuse?” 

Or perhaps— 

“Courage, standard-bearer, courage! Did we 
not take the great battery of Fleurus at the 
double?” 

They brought out other consolatory speeches 
of the same kind. But he made no reply; only 
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from one minute to another he sighed ; his old 
wrinkled cheeks swelled out, and then he bent 
down again, and the others made signs to each 
other, shaking their heads as if to say, “ This is 
bad 7 

1 made haste to wind up the clock and go; for 
it made my heart bleed to see this poor old man 
in such misery. 

When I got home I found Mons. Goulden at 
his work-bench. 

“* Here you are, Joseph,” he said ; “ well, how 
sit?’ 

Then I gave him a detailed account of every- 
thing. 

“< Yes, I know that,” he said sadly ; “ but it is 
only the beginning of still greater evil. These 
Prussians, these Austrians, Russians, and Span- 
iards, and all the nations we have pillaged since 
1804, will take advantage of our misery and fall 
upon us. Since we insisted on giving them kings 
they did not know from Adam and Eve, they will 
bring others for us, with nobles and all the rest of 
it. So that after we have been bled in all our 
limbs for the Emperor’s brothers, we shall lose all 
we have won by the revolution. Instead of being 
the first, we shall be the last of the last. Yes, 
that’s what is going to happen to us now; while 
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you were running about in the town I have been 
thinking of nothing but that; it’s almost inevit- 
able. As the soldiers were everything with us, 
and we have no soldiers left, we are nothing atall 
now.” 

Then he got up. I prepared the table, and 
as we dined together in silence, the church bells 
began to toll. 

“¢ Somebody has died in the town,” said Mons. 
Goulden. 

“Yes,” I said, “but I did not hear anything 
of it in the town.” 

Ten minutes afterwards, Rabbi Rose came in 
to have a glass put to his watch. 

“Who is dead ?”’ asked Mons. Goulden. 

“It’s the old Standard-Bearer.” 

“What! Father Feral?” 

“Yes, an hour and twenty minutes ago. 
Father Desmarets and several others were trying 
to console him; at last, he asked them to read 
him the last letter of his son George, the com- 
mander of dragoons, who wrote that in spring he 
hoped to come and embrace his father with a 
colonel’s epaulettes on his shoulders. When he 
heard that, the old Standard-Bearer tried to get 
up all at once ; but he fell down with his head on 
his knees ; the letter had broken his heart.” 
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Mons. Goulden made no remark on this story. 

“Flere, Mons. Rose,” he said, as he gave 
back the watch to the rabbi; “it’s twelve sous.” 

Mons. Rose went away, and we returned to 
our dinner in silence. 


5 
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CHAPTER V. 


Some days afterwards the Gazette announced 
that the Emperor was in Paris, and the King of 
Rome and the Empress Marie Louise were to be 
crowned. His worship the mayor, the deputy, 
and the municipal councillors talked of nothing 
but the rights of the throne, and an express set 
speech was made on the subject in the town-hall. 
The professor, Burguet the elder, composed the 
speech, and the Baron Parmentier read it. But 
the people were not moved by it, for every one 
was afraid of being carried off by the conscrip- 
tion. It was supposed that a great number of 
soldiers would be required ; that’s what troubled 
the world; and as for me, I grew thinner visibly. 

It was of no use that Mons. Goulden kept 
saying to me— Fear nothing Joseph, you can 
really not march. Consider, my boy, that sucha 
lame fellow as you would be left on the road at 
the first stage.” All that did not prevent my 
being filled with disquietude. , 

Except their families, people had already left 
off thinking about those who had fallen in Russia, 
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Sometimes, as we sat together at work, Mons. 
Goulden said to me— 

“If those who are our masters, and who say 
that God has placed them on earth to make us 
happy, could picture to themselves at the begin- 
ning of a campaign, the poor old men, the unhappy 
mothers whose hearts they are going to tear out, 
so to speak, to satisfy their own pride; if they 
could see these poor women’s tears, and hear their 
groans, when people come to tell them, ‘ Your 
son is dead, you will never see him again—he 
has perished under the hoofs of the horses, or 
smashed by a cannon-ball, or in a hospital far 
away, after having had a limb amputated in a fever, 
without consolation, calling for you as he used to 
do when he was little ’—if they could picture the 
tears of these mothers, I do not think one of 
them would be barbarous enough to go on with 
such work. But they think of nothing; they 
fancy that other people don’t love their children 
so much as they love theirs; they think people 
are brutes! But they are mistaken. All their 
ereat genius and all their great ideas of glory are 
vain ; for there is only one thing that should make 
a people march out—men and women, children 
and aged persons—and that is when our liberty is 
attacked, as it was in 92; then men win together 
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or die together; whoever stays behind is a cow- 
ard, and wants other men to fight for him—then 
victory is not for the benefit of a few, it is for all, 
and father and son defend their family. If 
they are killed it is a misfortune, but they died in 
defence of their rights. That, Joseph, is the 
only just war, and one of which nobody can com- » 
plain; all others are shameful, and the glory they 
bring is not the glory of a man, but the glory of 
a wild beast.” 

In this way worthy Mons. Goulden spoke, and 
I quite agreed with him. 

But all at once, on the 8th of January, a great 
notice was posted up at the mayor’s, by which it 
appeared that the Emperor, with the aid of a 
senatus-consultum, as it was called in those days, 
intended to make a levy first of 150,000 con- 
scripts of 1813, then 100 cohorts of the first 
ban of 1812, who thought themselves already free, 
then 100,000 conscripts of 1809 to 1812, and so 
on to the end; so that all gaps would be stopped, 
and we should have a larger army even than we 
had before we went to Russia. 

When Father Fouze, the glazier, came one 
morning to tell us about this notice, I almost 
fainted, for I said to myself— 

“ Now they’re going to take everybody—they 
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take men who have been fathers of families since 
1809. Iam lost!” 

Mons. Goulden poured water down my neck to 
recover me, for my arms hung powerless at my 
sides, and I was as pale as death. 

However, Iwas not the only man on whom 
the notice at the mayor’s produced an effect of 
the kind. In that year many young men re- 
fused to go; some broke their teeth so that they 
might be unable to bite the cartridges; others 
blew off one of their thumbs with a pistol, so that 
they could not hold the musket; and others ran 
away into the woods: these were called refractory 
persons, and soon there were not gendarmes 
enough to run after them. 

At the same time also, mothers of families 
plucked up courage to make a kind of revolt, 
and to encourage their boys in refusing obedience 
to the gendarmes. They helped them in every 
possible way, and exclaimed against the Emperor, 
and clergymen of all denominations sided with 
them ; for at last the measure was full. 

The very day the notice came out I went over 
to Quatre Vents, but this time it was not in the 
joy of my heart, it was with the countenance of 
the unhappiest wretch in the world, whose love 
and whose life are being taken from him, I 
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could hardly keep on my legs, and when I ar- 


rived yonder, not knowing how I should an- 
nounce our misfortune, | saw when I came in 
that everything was known already in that house, 
for Catherine was weeping bitterly, and aunt 
Gredel was in a great state of indignation. 

At first we embraced each other in silence; 
and-the first words that aunt Gredel uttered, 
pushing back her gray hair fiercely behind her 
ears, were— 

“You shall not go! What are these wars to 
us? The curé himself says that it’s getting too 
bad at last, and that they ought to make peace. 
You shall stay. Don’t ery, Catherine. Ttell 
you that he shall stay.” 

She looked quite green with anger, and threw 
her pots and pans about as she spoke. 

“For a long time,” she went on, “ I have been 
disgusted at this carnage. Our two poor cousins 
Kasper and Yokel have already had to go and get 
their bones broken in Spain for this Emperor, 
and now he comes and wants the lads. He’s not 
content with having caused the death of three 
hundred thousand in Russia. Instead of think- 
ing of peace like a sensible man, his only thought 
is how he shall massacre the last that remain. 
We shall see, we shall see !” 
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“For Heaven’s sake, aunt Gredel, be quiet— 
speak lower,” cried I, looking at the window ; 
“somebody might hear you, and we should all 
be ruined.” 

“Well, I speak that they may hear me,” she 
retorted. “As for your Napoleon, I am_ not 
afraid of him; he prevented us from speaking 
out at first, so that he might do just as he liked 
—but there’s going to be an end of all that. 
Four young women are going to lose their hus- 
bands in our village alone, and ten poor lads have 
to Jeave everything behind them, in spite of father 
and mother—in spite of justice, and of God and 
religion—is it not abominable ?” 

And as I was about to reply, she burst out 
again— 

“Took you, Joseph, you’d better say noth- 
ing; that man has no heart—he will come to a 
bad end. God has already shown His hand this 
winter, for He saw that men feared a man more 
than they feared Him; and that, like in the days 
of Herod, the mothers no longer dared to keep 
their children, their own flesh and blood, from 
him when he demanded them for his massacres ; 
therefore God caused the cold to come, and our 
army perished—and all those who are going now 
are dead men already ; God isweary. But,” con- 
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tinued my aunt, who had worked herself into a 
state of defiance, “ you shall not go—you shall 
go and hide in the woods, with Jean Kraft, Louis 
Béme, and all the bravest boys of this place; you 
shall go over the mountains into Switzerland, 
and Catherine and I will go and join you, and 
stay till this exterminating work is over.” 

Then aunt Gredel was silent. She did not 
give us an ordinary dinner, but prepared a better 
feast ever than that of the previous Sunday, and 
said to us with a firm manner— 

“‘ Eat, my children; don’t be afraid; there is 
going to be a change in all this.” 

I went back to Phalsbourg towards four o’clock 
in the afternoon, a little more calm than when I 
had set out. But as 1 was going up the Rue de 
la Munitionnaire, I heard, at the corner of the 
college, the drum of Harmentier, the sergent-de- 
ville, and I saw a great crowd assembled round 
him. I ran forward to hear what he had to an- 
nounce, and came up just as he was going to 
begin. 

Harmentier read out, that by a decree of the 
senatus-consultum of the 3rd, the conscription 
would take place on the 15th. “That day was 
the 8th, and therefore I had only seven days be- 
fore me. This disturbed me greatly. 
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The crowd that had assembled dispersed to 
the right and the left in perfect silence. I went 
home very much depressed, and said to Mons. 
Goulden— 

“ They are going to draw next Thursday.” 

** Ah,” he answered, “ they’re not losing time. 
The matter presses.” 

My anxiety on that day and the following ones 
may be easily imagined. I could not stay in one 
place—I continually fancied myself in the act of 
flying the country. I seemed already to be run- 
ning through the woods, with the gendarmes at 
my heels, crying “ Halt, halt!” Then I pic- 
tured to myself the anguish of Catherine, of aunt 
Gredel, and of Mons. Goulden. Sometimes I 
thought I was matching in rank with a number 
of other unfortunates, to whom some one kept 
crying, “ Forward—charge bayonets,” while can- 
non-balls and bullets carried off file after file of 
them. I heard the roaring and whistling of these 
balls and bullets—in short, I was in a pitiable 
state. 

«Be. calm, Joseph,’ Mons. Goulden said to 
me, “don’t torment yourself in that way. Con- 
sider that in the whole conscription there are not 
ten, perhaps, who can give such good reasons for 
remaining behind as you can. A surgeon must 
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be blind to receive you. Besides, I shall see the 
commandant of this place about it. Make your- 
self easy.” 

But these cheering words did not relieve my 
anxiety. Thus I passed the whole week in ex- 
traordinary disquietude ; and when the Monday 
morning, the day for drawing, came, I looked so 
pale and exhausted that the parents of conscripts, 
to a certain extent, envied my appearance, and 
would have wished their sons to look just so. 
“ Ah,” said several of them, “that fellow has a 
chance. He'd fall down on the ground if you 
blew upon him. Some people are born under a 
lucky star.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue mayor’s house at Phalsbourg on the morn- 
ing of the 15th of January, 1813, while the draw- 
ing was going on. Now-a-days it’s no small 
thing to draw a bad number in the conscription, 
and for a man to be obliged to go away from his 
parents and friends, and his village, his oxen and 
fields, to be sent Heaven knows where, to learn 
“ One, two—one, two—halt—eyes right—eyes left— 
steady—carry arms,” and all the rest of it. Yes, 
it’s no light thing ; but a man comes home again 
—he can say to himself with some confidence, 
“In seven years I shall come back and find my 
old nest, my parents, and perhaps, also, the girl 
T love. Ishall have seen the world; I shall even 
have a claim to be a forest-keeper or a gen- 
darme!”” That consoles reasonable people. 
But in those days when you had the misfortune 
to draw a bad number, it was over, for it often 
happened that of a hundred who went away not 
one returned. The very idea of having really to . 
go was a thing no one would entertain. 


8 
Well, on that day the men of Harberg, Gar- 
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bourg, and Quatre Vents were to draw first, then 
those of the town, and, lastly, those of Wechem 
and of Mittelbronn. 

Early in the morning I was up and dressed ; 
and leaning my elbow on the work-bench, I 
looked out at all these people passing by—young 
fellows in blouses, poor old men in cotton caps 
and short jackets, old women in woollen skirts 
and bodices, marching by with bent backs and 
tired faces, carrying sticks and umbrellas under 
their arms. They arrived, whole families to- 
gether. The Sub-Prefect of Sarrebourg, in a 
silver coat-collar, and his secretary, who had come 
to the Red Bull Hotel the evening before, were 
also looking out of the window. 

Towards eight o’clock Mons. Goulden settled 
down to work, after he had had his breakfast. I 
had eaten nothing, and I was still looking out of 
the window, when the mayor, Mons. Parmentier, 
with his deputy, came to fetch the sub-prefect. 

The drawing began at about nine o’cock, and 
presently we heard the clarionet of Piper Carl 
and the violin of tall Andrés sounding in the 
streets. They were playing the march called 
“The Swedes’’: to that tune thousands of poor 
fellows had matched away forever from old 
Alsace. The conscripts danced and came swagger- 
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ing along, arm-in-arm, uttering piercing shouts 
that seemed to clear the fog, kicking their heels 
against the ground, waving their hats, and trying 
to appear joyous while death was in their hearts. 
Well, it was the fashion; and tall Andrés, thin, 
stiff, and yellow as boxwood, with his comrade, a 
short pudgy man, with cheeks swelled to the very 
ears, reminded me of those creatures who carry 
people off to the cemetery, gossiping of in- 
different matters on the way. 

The music and the cries that accompanied it 
made me melancholy. 

I had just put on my swallow-tailed coat and 
my beaver hat to go out, when aunt Gredel and 
Catherine came in, saying— 

“Good morning, Mons. Goulden; we have 
come for the conscription.” 

I saw in a minute how much Catherine had 
been crying, for her eyes were all red; and she 
came directly and clasped me round the neck, 
while her mother hovered round me. 

Mons. Goulden said to them— 

“Tt will soon be time for the young men of 
the town?” 

“ Yes, Mons. Goulden,’ answered Catherine 
in a weak voice, “the Harberg men have fin- 


ished.” 
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“Very well, very well,” said he. “Come, 
Joseph, it is time for you to go, but don't be 
downcast—and you, don’t alarm yourselves. 
These drawings, do you see, are only kept up 
for form’s sake now ; for a long time there have 
been no lucky numbers left; for whoever gets 
one is sure to be caught two or three years after- 
wards: all the numbers are unlucky numbers. 
When the council of revision assembles, we shall 
see what is best todo. To-day it’s a sort of 
satisfaction they give the people by letting them 
draw lots; but every one loses.” 

“That’s all the same,” said aunt Gredel. 
* Joseph will win.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mons. Goulden with a 
smile ; “ there’s no doubt about that.” 

Then I went out with Catherine and my aunt, 
and we walked up the street towards the great 
square, whither the crowd was hurrying. In all 
the shops, conscripts by the dozen who had gone 
to buy ribbons were pushing about in front of the 
counters ; one could see them crying, while they 
were shouting out songs like men possessed. 
Others, in the inns, were embracing each other 


and sobbing; but even these went on singing. ~ 


Two or three bands of the neighborhood had 
arrived—those of the Bohemian Waldteufel, of 


 } 
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Rosselkasten, and of George Adam, and played 
against each other with a horrible and discordant 
noise. 

Catherine held tight on to my arm, and aunt 
Gredel followed us. 

In front of the guard-house, I descried at a dis- 
tance the pedlar Pinacle, with his pack lying open 
on a little table, and beside him a great pole a- 
dorned with ribbons, which latter he was selling 
to the conscripts. 

I was making haste to get by, when he called 
out to me— 

“Ah, limper, halt, halt! Come here. I’ve 
kept a fine ribbon for you—you want a magnifi- 
cent one, you do—the ribbon of the man who 
wins !” 

He waved a great black ribbon over his head, 
and I turned pale in spite of myself. But as we 
went up the steps of the mayor’s house, there was 
a conscript just coming down. It was Klipfel, the 
blacksmith of the French Gate ; he had just drawn 
Number 8, and called out from afar— 

“ The black ribbon, Pinacle, the black ribbon ; 
bring it here, let it cost what it may ! i 

His face was. dark, though he was laughing. 
His little brother Jean came weeping behind him, 
and cried out— 
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“No, Jacob, no, not the black ribbon.” 

But Pinacle was already fastening the ribbon 
on the blacksmith’s hat, and Klipfel said— 

“ That’s what we want now—we are all dead 
men—and we ought to wear our own mourn- 
ing.” 

And then he called out ina savage voice— 
« Vive LEmpereurt”’ 

I had rather see this ribbon on his hat than on 
mine, and I slipped quickly among the crowd, to 
get out of Pinacle’s way. 

We had all the difficulty in the world to get in 
under the archway of the mayor’s house, and to 
climb the old oak staircase, where people were run- 
ning up and down as in anant-hill. In the great 
hall at the top, Kelz the gendarme was walking up 
and down, and keeping order as well as he could. 
And in the council-room at the side, where there’s 
the painted figure of Justice, with a bandage on 
her eyes, we could hear them crying out the num- 
bers. From time to time a conscript came forth, 
his face all suffused with blood, fastening the num- 
ber to his hat, and pushing his way out through 
the crowd with his head down, like a savage 
bull that can’t see where it is going, and would 
like to break its horns against the wall. Others, 
on the contrary, passed by, pale as corpses, The 
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windows of the house were open; and outside 
the five or six different bands could be heard 
playing all at once; it was horrible. 

We had to wait a long time. 

I seemed to have not a drop of blood in my 
veins, when at last I heard my name called. 

I advanced, seeing and hearing nothing, thrust 
my hand into the vase, and drew out a number. 
The sub-prefect cried out, “ Number 17.” 

Then I went away, without saying a word; 
Catherine and my aunt walking behind me. We 
went down into thesquare ; and here, when I got 
a little air, I remembered that I had drawn Num- 
ber 17. 

Aunt Gredel seemed quite stupefied. 

“| had put something into your pocket, too,” 
she observed ; but that rascal Pinacle has crossed 
your luck for you.” 

As she spoke, she drew forth a bit of cord from 
my coat-pocket, behind; as for me, great drops 
of perspiration flowed from my forehead ; Cathe- 
rine was as pale as death. In this condition we 
returned to Mons. Goulden’s. 

‘“What number have you drawn, Joseph?” 
he asked me directly. 

“‘ Seventeen,” replied my aunt; and she sat 
down, with her hands on her knees. 
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For an instant Mons. Goulden looked con- 
founded. Then he said— 

“One is as good as another—all will have to 
go—the regiments must be filled up. That makes 
no difference to Joseph. I shall goand see mon- 
sieur the mayor, and the commandant—not to 
tell them a lie, but to say that Joseph is lame, 
which all the town knows; but in the hurry it 
might be overlooked. That’s what I shall go and 
see them for. So don’t distress yourselves—take 
courage.” 

These words of worthy Mons. Goulden reas- 
sured aunt Gredel and Catherine, who went back 
to Quatre Vents full of pleasant hopes ; but with 
me it was a different affair. From that time I 
had not a moment’s peace, day or night. 

The Emperor had one good habit, and that 
was, not to let the conscripts languish at home. 
Immediately after the drawings came the council 
of revision, and then the route. He did not copy 
those teeth-drawers who first show you their 
pincers and hooks, and look into your mouth 
such a long time that you get the colic before 
they have made up their minds—he went to work 
at once. 

A week after the drawing, the council of revi- 
sion was sitting in the town-hall, with all the 
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mayors of the district and some notables, to give 
information if required. 

The day before, Mons. Goulden had put on 
his brown overcoat and his fine wig to go and 
wind up the clocks of the mayor and the com- 
mandant. He had come back with a smiling 
face, and had said to me— 

“ Tt will do. The mayor and the commandant 
both know that you are lame—it’s plain enough, 
indeed ; and they replied to me—‘ Why, Mons. 
Goulden, that young man is lame! What need 
to talk to us about him? Don’t disturb yourself 
about the matter; it’s not cripples we want, but 
soldiers.’ ” 

These words had poured balm into my blood, 
and a happy sleep was mine that night. But the 
next day my fear came back again. J remembered 
how many people, disfigured with faults of all 
kinds, had been obliged to go all the same, and 
how many others had been indelicate enough to 
invent defects to deceive the council—for instance, 
to swallow unwholesome things to make them- 
selves look pale, or to tie one of their Jegs to pro- 
cure varicose veins, or to pretend to be deaf, blind, 
or idiotic. And, thinking of these things, I trem- 
bled lest I should not be lame enough, and deter- 
mined that I would have a sickly countenance 
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too. I had heard that vinegar will upset the 
stomach ; and, without saying anything to Mons. 
Goulden, in my terror I swallowed all the vinegar 
in the little bottle in the cruet. Then I dressed 
myself, thinking I should look like a man coming 
out of his grave, for the vinegar was very strong, 
and worked inside me. But when I entered 
Mons. Goulden’s room he gave one look at me, 
and cried out— 

“Why, what’s the matter, Joseph? You are 
as red as.a‘cock |” 

And when I looked at myself in the mirror, I 
saw that I was scarlet to the tips of my ears and 
the end of my nose. Then I became very much 
frightened ; but instead of getting pale, I grew red- 
der than ever, and called out in despair— 

“Now I’ve lost everything! I shall look like 
a man who has no defect, and is even in robust 
health! It’s the vinegar that has got into my 
head !”’ 

“‘ What vinegar ?”’ asked Mons. Goulden. 

“The vinegar out of the cruet that I drank to 
make me look pale, as they say Mademoiselle 
Sclapp, the organist, does. Good heavens! what 
a foolish idea that was of mine!” 

“That won’t prevent you from being lame,” 
said Mons, Goulden; “ but, yousee, you wanted 
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to deceive the council, and that was not honest. 
But it’s now striking half-past nine. Werner 
called yesterday to say that your turn would be at 
ten o'clock, so make Naste !” 

Accordingly I was obliged to go, in the state I 
was in; the heat of the vinegar seemed bursting 
out of my cheeks. When I met my aunt and 
Catherine, who were waiting for me under the 
arch of the mayor’s house, they hardly knew me. 

“Why, what a merry brisk look you have!” 
-said aunt Gredel to me. 

When I heard that, I should certainly have 
fainted if the vinegar had not kept me up in spite 
of myself. So I went up-stairs ina very great trouble 
of mind, without being able to open my lips to an- 
swer, I was so angry with myself for my stupidity. 

Up-stairs, more than twenty-five conscripts, who 
had declared themselves infirm, had already been 
received, and more than five-and-twenty more, 
sitting on benches by the wall, were looking down 
on the ground with flaccid cheeks, waiting for their 
turn. 

The old gendarme Kelz, with his great cocked 
hat, was walking to and fro. Directly he saw me 
he stopped short, as if in astonishment ; then he 
cried out— 

* Come, that’s well, that’s well! At any rate, 
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here’s one who is not sorry to go. Why, the love 
of glory is shining out of his eyes!” 

Then he put his hand on my shoulder, and 
added— 

“That’sright, Joseph! I prophesy that before 
the end of the campaign you'll be a corporal.” 

“ But [am lame!” I cried angrily. 

“Tame!” repeated Kelz, with a wink of his 
eye anda simile—“ lame! But it doesn’t matter ; 
with such a face as that one always makes one’s 
way.” 

He had scarcely finished his speech when the 
door of the revision-council-room opened, and the 
other gendarme, Werner, putting out his head, 
called in a rough voice— 

“Joseph Bertha!” 

I went in, limping as much as I could, and 
Werner closed the door. The mayors of the dis- 
trict were sitting round in a half-circle on chairs, 
monsieur the sub-prefect and monsieur the Mayor 
of Phalsbourg in the midst in arm-chairs, and the 
secretary Frélig at histable. A conscript of Har- 
berg was dressing himself, and the gendarme Des- 
carmes was helping him to put on his braces. 
This conscript, with his long brown hair hanging 
over his eyes, his neck bare, and his open mouth 
heaving great sighs, looked like a man going to 
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be hanged. Two doctors, the surgeon-major of 
the hospital and another who was in uniform, were 
talking togetherin the middle ofthe room. They 
turned round, and said to me— 

“ Strip yourself.” 

I undressed to my shirt, which Werner took 
off. The otherslooked atme. Then the sub- 
prefect said— 

“That young fellow’s in excellent health.” 

These words made me feel angry. In spite ot 
that I answered civilly— 

“ But I am lame, monsieur the sub-prefect.” 

The two surgeons looked at me; and the one 
belonging to the hospital, to whom the command- 
ant had no doubt spoken about me, observed— 

“The left leg is a little short.” 

« Bah!” said the other, “it’s sound enough.” 

Then, placing his hand on my chest, he added, 
“Tt is well developed. Cough!” 

I coughed as feebly as I could; but he found 
all the same that I was very strong in the chest, 
and said moreover— 

“ Look at the color of his skin; that’s what I 
call having a good circulation.” 

Then I, seeing that they would take me if I 
did not say something, cried, “ I’ve been drinking 


S | >»? 
vinegar : 
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“ Ah,” said he, “that proves that you have a 
good digestion, since you are fond of vinegar.” 

“ But Iam lame!” said I in despair. 

“ Bah, don’t be cast down about that,” said the 
doctor; “your leg is sound, I’ll answer for that.” 

“ But,” said monsieur the mayor, “ all that does 
not prevent this young man being lame from his 
birth. It’s a fact known by all Phalsbourg.” 

“ Certainly,” said the hospital physician directly, 
“the left leg is too short. It’s a case for exemp- 
tion. 

“‘ Yes,” the mayor struck in, “I am sure that 
lad could not bear a long march ; he would be left 
behind at the second stretch.” 

The first doctor had nothing more to say. I 
already thought I had escaped the war, when the 
sub-prefect said to me— 

“© You are Joseph Bertha himself?” 

“‘ Yes, monsieur le sous-préfet,” I replied. 

“Then, gentlemen,” said he, taking a letter out 
of his portfolio, “ listen to this.” : 

And he read the letter in question, in which it 
was stated that six months before I had laid a 
wager that I would go to Saverne and back again 
faster than Pinacle; that we had done the distance 
together in less than three hours, and that I had 
won my bet, 
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Unfortunately it was true! That villain Pin- 
acle was always calling me “limper,” and in my 
anger I had laid the wager against him. Every- 
body knew it, and I could not maintain the con- 
trary. 

As I stood speechless and confounded, the sur- 
geon-major said— 

“This settles the question: dress yourself.” 

Then turning to the secretary the surgeon- 
major cried out— 

“Bit tor service!” 

And I put on my clothes in a state of horrible 
despair. 

Werner called in the next man. I paid no at- 
tention to anything more. Somebody helped 
me on with the sleeves of my coat. All at once 
I was on the staircase, and when Catherine asked 
me what had happened, I gave a terrible sob ; 
I should have fallen from the top of the stairs 
to the bottom if aunt Gredel had not held me 
up. 

We went out by the back door, and walked 
across the little square ; I was crying like a child, » 
and. so was Catherine. Under the arcade in the 
_shade we stood still, and embraced. 

Aunt Gredel cried out— 


“Oh, the brigands! they carry off even the 
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lame men now—even the infirm. They want 
everything. Let them come, then, and take us.” 

The people were beginning to come round, 
and Sepel the butcher, who was cutting his meat 
on a block, said— 

“ Mother Gredel, for Heaven’s sake be quiet ; 
they might put you into prison for such words.” 

“ There let them take me, then!”’ she called out, 
“Jet them massacre me; I say that men are cow- 
ards to let such horrors be!” 

But as the sergent-de-ville came towards us we 
went away together, weeping. We turned the 
corner by the Café Hemmerlée, and went to my 
home. People looked at us out of the windows, 
and said to each other, “ There’s another going off.” 

Mons. Goulden, who knew that aunt Gredel 
and Catherine would come back and dine with us 
on the day of the revision, had ordered in from 
the Golden Ram a stuffed goose and two bottles 
of good Alsace wine. He made up his mind 
that I should be at once exempted ; what then, 
was his surprise when he saw us come in together 
in a state of despair ! 

“* What’s all this?” he asked, pushing back 
his silk cap from his bald head, and looking at 
us with wide-open eyes. 

I had not the strength to answer him; I threw 
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myself into the arm-chair and burst into tears. 
Catherine sat down by me with her arm round 
my neck, and her sobs redoubled. 

Then aunt Gredel said, “The rascals have 
taken him.” 

‘It’s not possible!” exclaimed Mons. Goul- 
den, and his arms fell powerlessly by his sides. 

bcs, it's the ‘worst thing I’ve ever ‘seen, 
cried aunt Gredel ; “it exactly shows the wicked- 
ness of those people.” 

And becoming more and more excited, she 
called out— 

“Will there never be another revolution? 
Are these bandits to be our masters forever?” 

‘Come, come, mother -<Gredel;- be calm,” -re- 
monstrated Mons. Goulden. ‘“ For MHeaven’s 
sake don’t cry out so loud! Joseph, tell us 
reasonably what has happened—there must have 
been a mistake; that’s the only way it could be. 
Did not the mayor and the hospital doctor say 
anything ?” 

Sighing, I told him the story of the letter ; and 
aunt Gredel, who knew nothing about that, began 
to double her fists, and cried out— 

“Qh, the rascal! I pray Heaven he may 
come to my place once more. I'll split his head 
open with my hatchet!” 
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Mons. Goulden was quite in consternation. 

“But why did you not declare that it was 
false?’ he asked. ‘‘ Was that story true?” 

And as I hung my head without replying, he 
clasped his hands together, and added— 

“Oh! these young people, these young peo- 
ple, how thoughtless they are! What a piece of 
imprudence! What a piece of imprudence!” 

He walked round and round the room, and 
then he sat down to wipe his spectacles, and aunt 
Gredel said— 

“Yes, but they shall not have him for all that; 
their sly tricks shall not do them any good ; this 
evening Joseph shall already be in the mountains 
on his way to Switzerland.” 

Mons. Goulden, when he heard that, put on a 
grave face. He knitted his brows, and after a 
moment’s pause replied— 

“It is a misfortune, a great: misfortune, for 
Joseph’s really lame ; it will be seen before long ; 
he will not be able to march for two days without 
falling sick and remaining behind. But you are 
wrong, mother Gradel, to talk as you do, and to 
give him bad advice.” 

“Bad advice!’’ she exclaimed; “then you 
are for massacring people too, are you?” 

“No,” he replied, “I am not fond of wars, 
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and least of all do I love those wars in which 
hundreds of thousands perish for the glory of one 
man. But the wars of that kind are over; sol- 
diers are being levied now not to gain glory and 
to conquer kingdoms, but to defend our country, 
whose safety has been compromised by tyranny 
and ambition. ‘They would be very glad to have 
peace now! Unhappily, the Russians are ad- 
vancing, Prussians are siding with them, and 
our friends the Austrians are only waiting for a 
good opportunity to come down upon us; if we 
don’t go out to meet them they will come to 
us, for we shall have all Europe on our hands as 
we did in 1798. It’s a very different affair from 
our wars in Spain, Russia, and Germany. And 
even I, old as I am, mother Gredel, if the dan- 
ger continues to increase, and the old soldiers 
of the Republic are wanted, I should be 
ashamed to go away and make watches in Switzer- 
land, while others were pouring out their blood 
in defence of our country. Besides, attend to 
this—deserters are despised everywhere. After 
having played such a trick a man cannot take 
root anywhere; he has no longer father or 
mother, or church or country—he has declared 
_ himself incapable of fulfilling the first of his duties 
—that of loving and defending his country, even 
when that country is in the wrong.” 
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He said no more on the subject at that time, 
but sat down to table with a grave face. 

“Tet us dine,” he said, after a moment’s si- 
ence. “Itis striking twelve o’clock. Mother 
Gredel and Catherine, sit down yonder.” 

They did so, and we ate our dinner. I kept 
thinking of the words of Mons. Goulden, which 
seemed to me reasonable. Aunt Gredel bit her 
lips, and glanced across at me from time to time, 
to see what I thought. At last she said— 

“For my part, I don’t care for a country where 
they take fathers of families away, after they have 
had the sons. If I were in Joseph’s place, I 
would go off at once.” 

“‘ Look here, aunt Gredel,” I answered, “ you 
know I like nothing so well as peace and quiet- 
ness; but I should not like to run away into an- 
other country, like an alien or a heimathsloser. 
For all that, I will do whatever Catherine wishes. 
If she tells me to go to Switzerland I shall go.” 

Then Catherine, holding down her head to 
hide her tears, said, quite in a low voice— 

“T should not like them to be able te call you 
a deserter.’ 

“Very well, then; I will do as the others do,” 
I cried ; “as the Phalsbourg men and the Dags- 
berg men are going off to the war, I will go too,” 
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Mons. Goulden made no further remark than 
this :— 

“« Every one is free to judge for himself,” he 
said; “but I am gladthat Joseph thinks as I 
do.” 

Then there was silence again ; and when it was 
near two o'clock aunt Gredel rose, and took her 
basket. She seemed quite downcast, and said to 
me— 

“ Joseph, you will not listen to me; but it’s 
all the same ; if the Lord pleases, there will be an 
end toallthis. You will come back if it be God’s 
will; and Catherine shall wait for you.” 

Catherine threw her arms round my neck, and 
began to weep again, and I wept still more than 
she, so that even Mons. Goulden himself could 
not refrain from shedding a few tears. 

At last Catherine and her mother went down- 
stairs, and from below my aunt called up to me— 

“Try to come and see me once more, Joseph.” 

“Yes, yes,” I answered, and shut the door. 

I could hardly keep on my legs. Neverin my 
life had I felt so miserable ; and even now, when 
I think of it, it makes my heart stand still. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


From that day forward I had no head left for 
anything. At first 1 tried to go back to my 
work, but my thoughts were always wandering ; 
and Mons. Goulden himself said to me— 

“Let it be, Joseph. Make what use you can 
of the little time you still have to pass with us ; 
go and see Catherine and mother Gredel. I al- 
ways keep thinking they’ll exempt you; but how 
can one be sure? There’s such a want of men 
that it may be a very long process.” 

Accordingly, I used to go every morning to 
Quatre Vents, and passed my days with Catherine. 
We were very sad, and yet we were glad enough 
to see each other, for we loved one another if 
possible, more than ever. Catherine sometimes 
tried to sing, as she ysed to do in the good times ; 
but all at once she would burst out crying. Then 
we would weep together, and aunt Gredel would 
begin cursing the wars that made everybody un- 
happy. She said that the council of revision de- 
served hanging, and that all these bandits were 
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leagued together to poison people’s lives. It 
consoled us a little to hear her abusing them, and 
we considered that she was quite right. 

At night I used to go back to the town at 
about eight or nine o’clock, when they shut the 
gates; and as I passed by, I saw all the wine- 
houses full of conscripts and of old time-expired 
soldiers, drinking together. The conscripts al- 
ways paid; and the veterans, with their greasy 
regulation caps on one ear, their red noses, and 
their horsehair stocks instead of a shirt-collar, sat 
pulling their mustaches, and relating in a majes- 
tic manner stories of their battles, their marches, 
and their duels. 

They were abominable things to see, these 
holes full of smoke, with the lamps under the 
black beams, and the old bullies and the young 
fellows drinking together, roaring, and beating on 
the tables like blind men; and behind, in the 
shadows, old Annette Schnaps or Marie Hering, 
with their short hair plaited on the nape of the 
neck, and a three-toothed comb stuck across it, 
looking on at these things with their arms akimbo, 
or emptying a glass to the health of brave fellows. 

It was asad thing for these young men, sons 
of peasants, of honest and hard-working people, 
to lead such a life; but no one thought of work- 
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ing any more; aman did not value his life at 
two farthings. After a great deal of shouting, 
drinking, and smothered despair, the youngsters 
would fal] asleep with their noses on the tabe, and 
the old ones emptied the jugs, singing— 


“The voice of glory calls us !” 


When I saw these things, I blessed Heaven in 
all my misery for giving me respectable people 
for friends, who kept up my courage, and pre- 
vented me from falling into such hands. 

This went on till the 25th of January. For 
some days before that, a number of Italian, 
Piedmontese, and Genoese conscripts had been 
coming into the town; some of them fat and 
plump, like Savoyards fed on chestnuts, with tall, 
pointed hats on their crisp hair, moleskin breeches 
dyed dark green, and short jackets of moleskin 
too, but of a bright red color, fastened round their 
waists with a leather belt. They wore enormous 
shoes, and ate great bits of cheese which they held 
on their thumbs, sitting in a row all along the 
side of the old market-hall. The others, thin, 
withered, and dark, shivered in their long over- 
coats at the very sight of the snow on the roofs, 
and looked at the women who passed by, with 
their great, mournful black eyes, They were 
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exercised in marching every day in the great 
square; they were to fill up the complement of 
the 100th Regiment of the Line at Mayence, and 
were taking a little rest in the infantry barracks. 

The captain of the recruits, whose name was 
Vidal, lodged just over our room. Hewasa 
robust, square-built man, very firm, but very 
kind-hearted and civil. Hecame to us to have 
his watch mended, and when he heard that I was 
a conscript, and that I was afraid of never coming 
home again, he encouraged me and told me that 
“it was nothing but habit, that after five or six 
months a man fought and marched as easily as he 
ate soup ; and that many even got so accustomed 
to firing muskets or cannon at people, that they 
became quite unhappy if they were deprived of 
that enjoyment.” 

But his mode of reasoning was not at all to my 
taste, especially as I saw five or six great blotches 
of powder on one of his cheeks; the stains had 
gone very deep into the skin, and he told me 
they came from a musket that a Russian had 
fired off at him almost under his nose. My 
profession became more than ever hateful to me; 
and as several days had passed by, and there had 
been no inquiry after me, I already began to 


think that I had been forgotten, like big Job of 
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the Chévre-Hof, of whomthey speak to this day, 
because of his extraordinary luck. Aunt Gredel 
herself said tome every time I went out to see 
them, “ Well, well, are they going to let us alone, 
after all?’’ when, on the morning of that 25th 
of January, just as I was going to start for Quatre 
Vents, Mons. Goulden, who sat working at his 
table with an absent air, turned round with tears 
in his eyes, and said to me— 

“Joseph, my boy, I thought it better to let 
you sleep in quiet last night, but there is some- 
thing that you must be told. Last evening the 
brigadier of the gendarmes came and brought me 
your route. You are to go with the Piedmontese 
and the Genoese, and five or six young fellows 
of this town—young Klipfel, young Loerig, Jean 
Léger, and Gaspard Zébédé ; you are to start for 
Mayence.” 

When I heard him say that, I felt my legs 
give way under me, and sat down, unable to an- 
swer a word. Mons. Goulden took from his 
drawer the route summons, which was in a fine 
clear writing, and began slowly to read it to me. 
All that I remember of it is, that Joseph Bertha, 
a native of Dabo, in the canton of Phalsbourg, 
in the arrondissement of Sarrebourg, was incor- 
porated in the 6th regiment of the line, and that 
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he was to join his corps at Mayence, by the 29th 
of January. 

This letter knocked me up just as much as if 
I had known nothing about it before; I looked 
upon it as something quite new, and felt indig- 
nant at it. 

After an interval of silence Mons. Goulden 
said— 

*< You are to start to-day.” 

Then I seemed to awake from a bad dream, 
and cried out— 

“« But am I not to see Catherine again?” 

“* Yes, Joseph, yes,” he answered, with a trem- 
bling voice, “I have sent to let mother Gredel 
and Catherine know; and they are coming, my 
boy, and you shall embrace them before you set 
out.” 

I saw how sorry he was, and was more moved 
than ever, so that I had all the trouble in the 
world to keep from bursting into tears. 

After a minute or so, Mons. Goulden said— 

“ You need not trouble yourself about any- 
thing. I have arranged it all. And when you 
come back, Joseph, if God should grant you life, 
you will always find me the same. I am begin- 
ning to grow old, and my greatest happiness 
would have been to keep you here like a son; 
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for I have found in you the good heart and the 
fine mind of an honest man. I should have left 
you what I have—we should have got on well 
together. Catherine and you would have been 
like children to me; but as things are as they 
are, let us be resigned. It is all but for a time; 
you will be exempted, I am sure of it; they will 
soon see that you cannot make long marches.” 

While he spoke, I sat with my head bowed 
down, sobbing quietly. 

At last he got up, and took from the cupboard 
a soldier’s knapsack of cowhide, which he placed 
on the table. I stared at it stupidly, thinking of 
nothing but the misery of parting. 

““ Here’s your knapsack,” he said. “I have 
put into it everything you will want—two linen 
shirts, two flannel waistcoats, and the rest. You 
will receive two shirts at Mayence, and that is all 
you will want; but I have had shoes made for 
you, for there’s nothing worse than the shoes 
furnished by the contractors; they’re nearly al- 
ways made of horse-leather, and are terribly hot 
to the feet. You are not very strong on your legs 
at any time, my poor boy, and at any rate you shall 
not have that additional suffering—and that’s all.” 

He put the knapsack down on the table, and 
sat down again. 
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Without, we could hear the Italians going to 
and fro, preparing for a start. Over our heads, 
Captain Vidal was giving his orders. His horse 
was at the gendarmes’ quarters, and he was telling 
his orderly to go and see if his horse was properly 
shod, and had had his corn. 

All the noise and bustle had a-strange effect 
upon me, and I could not realize to myself that 
I had to leave the town. While I was thus in 
the greatest trouble the door opened, and Cathe- 
rine threw herself into my arms, and there was 
aunt Gredel crying— 

“Did I not tell you to get away into Switzer- 
Jand—that these rascals would carry you off after 
all—-did I not tell you so? And you would not 
believe me!” 

“ Mother Gredel,’”” Mons. Goulden answered 
quickly, “to go away to do one’s duty is not so 
great a misfortune as it is to be despised by all 
honest men. Instead of all these outcries and 
reproaches, which do no good, it would be better 
if you tried to console and to sustain Joseph.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I am not reproaching 
him—no, no, though it is horrible to see such 
doings !”’ 

Catherine never stirred from us; she had sat 
down by my side, and we embraced each other. 
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“< You will come back?” she whispered as she 
pressed me to her. 

“Yes, yes,” I replied in the same tone, “and 
you will always think of me—you will never love 
any one else?” 

Then she said with many sobs— 

“ J will never love any one but you.” 

This had been going on for a quarter of an 
hour, when the door opened, and Captain Vidal 
came in with-his cloak rolled round his shoulders 
like a hunting-horn. 

“ Well,” said he, “ well, and where’s our young 
man?” 

“ Here he is,” answered Mons. Goulden. 

“Ah, I see,” said the captain, “ they’re griev- 
ing together—that’s naturalenough. I remember 
my own case. We all leave somebody at home.” 

Then raising his voice, he went on— 

“Come, come, young man, courage! What 
the deuce! you are not a child.” 

Then he looked at Catherine, and said to 
Mons. Goulden— 

“ After all, I can understand that he doesn’t 
like to go.” 

By this time the drums were beating at the 
corner of every street, and Captain Vidal added— 

“ We've still twenty minutes to prepare.” 
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And with a sharp look at me, he said— 

“Young man, don’t fail to answer to the first 
call.” 

Then he shook Mons. Goulden by the hand, 
and went out. We heard his horse snorting at 
the door. 

It was a gray, heavy day. I felt overwhelmed 
with sadness—I could not tear myself from Cathe- 
rine. 

All at once a great rolling of drums was heard. 
The drummers had all assembled in the great 
square. Mons. Goulden immediately taking the 
knapsack from the table by the straps, said in a 
grave tone— 

“Joseph, now let us embrace—it is time.” 

I stood up as pale as death. He fastened the 
knapsack on my shoulders. Catherine sat with 
her face hidden in her apron, sobbing. Mother 
Gredel stood looking at me with her lips pressed 
tightly together. 

The rolling of the drums went on for a time ; 
suddenly it stopped. 

“The roll-call is just going to begin,” said 
Mons. Goulden. He embraced me. Then all 
at once his composure gave way, and he burst 
out crying. He called me his child ina low tone, 
and added in a whisper— Courage !”’ 
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Mother Gredel sank down in a chair. As [I 
bent towards her to embrace her, she took my 
head between ‘her two hands, and holding me 
thus, cried out— 

“‘T always loved you, Joseph, since you were a 
child—I always loved you! You have given us 
nothing but pleasure, and now you have to go 
away! My God! my God! what a misfor- 
tune)’ 

As for me, I could weep no more. 

When aunt Gredel let megoI looked at Cath- 
erine, who never moved. I went up to her and 
kissed her neck. She did not get up, and I was 
moving away quickly, feeling that all my strength 
was going, when she called after me ina _heart- 
rending voice— 

“ Joseph! Joseph! ” 

Then I turned back; we rushed into each 
other’s arms, and for some moments we remained 
thus, sobbing. Catherine had lost all control 
over herself. I put her down in an arm-chair, 
and went out without turning to look again. 

I was already in the great square, among the 
Italians and a crowd of people, who wept and 
lamented as they escorted their young men; but 
I saw nothing and heard nothing. 

When the rolling of the drums began again I 
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looked up, and saw that I was between Klipfel 
and Furst, each of whom had a knapsack at his 
back ; their parents and relations were before us 
in the square, crying as if it had been a funeral. 
To the right, near the council-house, Captain 
Vidal, mounted on his little gray mare, was chat- 
ting with two infantry officers. The sergeants 
were calling the roll, and the men answering to 
their names. Furst, Klipfel, and Bertha were 
called, and we answered like the rest. Then the 
captain commanded “ March!” and we went 
away two and two towards the French Gate. 

At the corner where the baker Spitz lived, an 
old woman in the first story called out in a broken 
voice— 

“ Kaspar! Kaspar!” 

It was Zébédé’s grandmother. Her chin 
trembled. Zébédé waved his hand without reply- 
ing; he also was very sorrowful, and marched 
with his head down. 

For me, I was already trembling at the thought 
of passing our house. When I came opposite it 
my knees trembled. I heard somebody calling 
to me from the windows, but I turned my head 
in the direction of the Red Bull; the sound of 

the drums drowned everything. 

The children of the town ran after us, crying— 
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“ Look! there they are, going away! Look! 
there’ 's Klipfel! there’s Joseph!” 

Under the French Gate the sentries on guard, 
ranged in a line, looked at us as we went by, with 
their arms shouldered. We went across the re- 
doubt, and then the drums ceased beating, and 
we turned to the right. Nothing was now heard 
but the crunching of our footsteps in the mud, 
for the snow was melting. 

We had passed the Gebershoff farm, and were 
going to descend by the side of the great bridge, 
when I heard some one speaking to me; it was 
the captain, who called down to me from his 
horse— 

$6 Shas s right, young man; I am pleased with 
you !’ 

When I ho that, I could not help shedding 
a few tears, and big Furst did the same thing; we 
wept as we marched along; the others, pale as 
death, spoke not aword. At the great bridge 
Zébédé brought out his pipe tosmoke. In front 
of us the Italians were talking and laughing 
among themselves, for they had been leading this 
life for three weeks, and were accustomed to 
if: 

Once on the ridge of Metting, at more than a 
league from the town, as we were going down 
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again, Klipfel touched me on the shoulder, and 
turning his head, said to me— 

** Look down yonder.” 

I looked, and perceived Phalsbourg very far — 
below us, with its barracks, its powder-magazines, 
and the steeple from whence I had seen Cather- 
ine’s house six weeks before, with old Brainstein ; 
everything looked gray, and the forests around 
were black. I should have liked to stay there a 
moment or two, but the corps marched on, and I 
had to follow; so we walked down to Metting. 
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CHAPTER VIII. : 


Tuat day we went as far as Bitche, and the 
next day to Hornbach, then on to Kaiserslautern, 
&c, The weather had become snowy again. 

How many times, during this long road, I 
wished for Mons. Goulden’s warm coat and dou- 
ble-soled shoes! 

We passed through a number of villages, some- 
times on the mountains, sometimes on the plains. 
At the entrance of every little town our drum- 
mers brought round their drums in front and 
beat a march ; then we held up our heads and 
kept step, to look like old soldiers. The peo- 
ple used to come to their little windows or stepped 
out to their doors, and said, “ They are con- 
scripts.” 

In the evening, when we were halted, we were 
very glad to rest our wearied feet, and I especially. 
I cannot say that my leg hurt me, but my feet— 
ah, I had never felt so tired as I did then. Our 
billets gave us the right to sit by the fire, but the 
people used to give us a place at their table. We 
nearly always had skim-milk and potatoes, some 
times also slices of bacon trembling on the sum- 
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mit of a dish of sourkrout. The children used 
to come and look at us; the old women asked 
us from what country we came, and what occu- 
pation we had followed before we were enlisted ; 
and the young girls looked at us with a mournful 
air, thinking of their lovers who had gone away 
five, six, or seven months before. Afterwards we 
were shown to the bed of the absent son. With 
what a feeling of happiness I used to stretch my- 
self! How gladly would I have slept for twelve 
hours! But very early in the morning, as soon 
as it began to dawn, the roll of the drum awoke 
me. I used to stare at the brown beams of the 
ceiling, and at the little panes in the window, and 
ask myself—‘ Where am I?” and all ona sud- 
den my heart would feel cold, and I said to my- 
self—“ You are at Kaiserslautern—or at Bitche 
—you are a conscript!” and I had to dress my- 
self very quickly, and snatch up my knapsack, 
and run to answer to my name at roll-call. 

«< A happy journey,” the housewife would say, 
who had got up early. 

“ Thank you,” answered the conscript. 

And then we went away. 
Yes, yes; a happy journey. They'll never see 

you again, you poor fellow! How many others 

have traveled the same road ! 
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I shall never forget how, at Kaiserslautern on 
the second day after our departure, having un- 
buckled my knapsack to get out a clean shirt, I 
discovered, under the shirts, a small and some- 
what heavy parcel, and having opened it, I found 
fifty-four francs in six-livre pieces, with these words 
in Mons. Goulden’s handwriting :— 

“‘ Be always good and honest at thewar. Think 
of your relations, and of all those for whom you 
would give your life, and treat strangers humane- 
ly, so that they may act in the same way towards 
our people. And may Heaven preserve you, and 
save you from dangers! Here is some money, 
Joseph. It is good, when one is away from one’s 
people, always to have a little money. Write to 
us as often as youcan. I embrace you, my boy, 
and press you to my heart.” 

When I read this I shed tears, and thought to 
myself— You are not entirely forsaken in the 
world. Good people are thinking of you! You 
must never forget their good advice.” 

At last, on the fifth day, towards ten o’clock at 
night we entered Mayence. As long as I live 
the remembrance will dwell in my mind. It was 
terribly cold; we had set out very early in the 
morning, and long before we reached the town we 
had passed through villages full of soldiers ; caval- 
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ry and infantry, dragoons in fatigue jackets, with 
their wooden shoes full of straw, at work breaking 
the ice on a pond, to water their horses ; others 
dragging trusses of hay to the doors of the stables ; 
convoys of powder and balls on the road, all white 
with frost ; couriers, and detachments of artillery- 
men and engineers, going to and fro on the 
white country, and taking no more notice of us 
than if we had never existed. 

Captain Vidal had dismounted to warm himself, 
and was marching at a brisk pace ; the officers 
and sergeants hurried us because we were late. 
Five or six Italians had remained behind in the 
villages, being unable to go any farther. My feet 
were very hot and painful; after our last halt, I 
had scarcely been able to get upagain. The other 
Phalsbourg men marched well. 

Night had fallen, the sky was studded with 
stars. Every one was looking out, and each said 
to the other, “ We’re getting near, we’re getting 
near!’’ for on the horizon a dark line, some 
black spots, and sparkling rays indicated a large 
town. 

At last we reached the outworks, and traversed 
zig-zag mounds of earth. Then the ranks were 
closed and we had to keep step, as is usual in ap- 
proaching a fortress. Silence was kept. At the 
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corner of a kind of half-moon, we saw the town 
moat covered with ice, with the brick ramparts 
above it; and opposite us an old dark gate, with 
a raised drawbridge. Above, a sentinel, with his 
musket held ready, called out to us— 

<< Who goes there ?”’ 

The captain, advancing alone, answered— 

“ France !” 

«What regiment ?”’ 

“ Recruits of the 6th of the line.” 

Then there was a great silence. The draw- 
bridge was let down, and the men on guard came 
forward to inspect us. One of them carried a 
great cresset. Captain Vidal wenta few paces for- 
ward, with the commander of the post, and then 
some one cried out to us— 

“« Whenever you please.” 

Our drummers began to strike up a march; 
but the captain made them shoulder their drums 
again, and we entered, crossing a great bridge, and 
a second gate likethe first. Then we were in the 
town, which was paved with great shining stones. 
Every one did his best not to limp, for in spite 
of its being night all the beerhouses and the shops 
were open, and hundreds of people were going to 
and fro as if in broad day. 


We turned five or six street corners, and soon 
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reached a little square, before a high barrack, when 
some one cried out to us, “ Halt!” 

There was a vaulted entry at one end of the 
barracks, and in this vault a sutler-woman was 
sitting at a little table under a great tricolored 
umbrella, on which hung two lanterns. 

Almost immediately several officers arrived— 
they were the commandant, Gémeau, and some 
others whom I afterwards got to know. They 
shook hands with the captain, laughing; then 
they looked at us, and the muster-roll was called 
over. After that, each of us received a hunch of 
ammunition bread, and a billet for a lodging. 

We were told that we should be mustered at 
eight the next morning, when arms would be dis- 
tributed ; and then the word was given to break 
the ranks. The officers walked up the street to 
the left, and went into a great café, the entrance 
to which was up a flight of fifteen steps. 

But where were we to go with our billets, in 
the midst of a town like this—especially the 
Italians, who did not understand a word of Ger- 
man or French? 

My first idea was to go and see the sutler under 
her umbrella. She was an old Alsatian, round 
and chubby-faced, and when I asked her where 
the Capougner Strasse was, she retorted — 
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« What will you buy?” 

I was obliged to buy a little glass of brandy ; 
then she said to me— 

“ Look—just opposite to us, if you turn the 
corner to the right, you'll find the Capougner 
Strasse. Good night, conscript,” and she laughed. 

Big Furst and Zébédé had also a billet for the 
Capougner Strasse ; so we went off together glad 
enough to limp and shamble through this strange 
town together. 

Furst was soon able to find his house; but it 
was closed, and while he was knocking I found 
mine too, the two windows of which were shining 
on the left. I pushed the door ; it opened, and 
I walked into a dark passage, where I could 
smell new bread, whereat I rejoiced inwardly. 
Zébédé went further on. I called down the 
passage— 

“Ts there nobody here?” 

Almost directly afterwards, an old woman ap- 
peared, shading her candle with her hand, at the 
top of the wooden staircase. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

I told her that I had a lodging-billet upon her 
house. She came down and looked at the scrap 
of paper, and then said to me in German— 

“Comey 
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Accordingly I went up-stairs. In passing, I 
saw an open door, and two men, only half-dressed, 
kneading dough at two troughs. I was at a 
baker’s, and that was why this old woman was 
not yet in bed, having doubtless to assist in the 
work. She had on a cap with black.ribbons ; her 
arms were bared to the elbow; she wore a great 
petticoat of blue wool, fastened with braces, and 
seemed in low spirits. She took me up-stairs into 
a good-sized room, with a fine earthenware stove, 
and a bed at the end. 

“You're a late arrival,” said she. 

“Yes, we have been marching all day,” I 
answered hardly able to bring out the words; 
“ 1’m almost falling down with weariness.” 

Then she looked at me, and I heard her say— 

* Poor boy ! poor boy!” 

After that, she made me sit down by the stove, 
and said to me— 

You have bad feet!” 

“ Yes, for the last three days.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “take off your shoes, 
and put on these sabots. I shall be back directly.” 

She left her candle on the table, and went 
down-stairs. I put down my knapsack and took 
off my shoes. My feet were blistered, and I 
thought, “ Good heavens! Good heavens! what 
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pain Iam in! Would it not be better to be 
dead at once?” 

This idea had come into my head a hundred 
times on the way ; but now, in front of this good 
fire, I felt so weary and so wretched that I would 
have liked to go to sleep forever, in spite of 
Catherine, and mother Gredel, and Mons. Goul- 
den, and all who wished me well. Yes, I did 
feel miserable indeed. 

While I was thinking of these things the door 
opened, and a tall, strong-looking man, with a 
grizzled head, entered. He was one of the two 
I had seen working below. He had put on a 
shirt, and had in his hand a jug and two glasses. 

“Good evening !”’ said he to me gravely. 

I bowed. The old woman came in behind 
this man; she carried a wooden washtub, which 
she put down on the ground near my chair. 

“ Have a footbath,” she said, “ that willdo you 
good.” 

When I saw this I was quite touched, and said 
to myself, “There are good people in the world 
after all!” I pulled off my stockings; the 
blisters were open and bled, and the old woman 
muttered again— 

“ Poor boy! poor boy!” 

The man said to me— 
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“© What countryman are you?” 

“T come from Phalsbourg, in Lorraine.” 

“Ah, good!” said he. 

Then, after a minute or so, he said to his 
wife— 

‘Go and bring one of our cakes. This young 
man will take a glass of wine, and then we will let 
him sleep in peace, for he wants rest.” 

He pushed the table before me, so that I 
had my feet in the tub, which did me good, and 
was still in front of the jug. Then he filled our 
glasses with good light wine, and said to me— 

Your health 1” 

The mother had gone down-stairs. Presently 
she came back with a large cake, still warm, and 
quite covered with fresh butter, half-melted. 
Then I felt how hungry I was; I felt almost ill. 
It seems that these good people saw it, for the 
wife said to me— 

“Before you eat, my child, you must take 
your feet out of the water.” 

She bent down, and wiped my feet with her 
apron, before I understood what she was about. 

Then I cried out— 

“But, madam, I declare you treat me like 
your own child.” 

After a moment, she replied — 
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“We have a son in the army.” ‘ 

I heard her voice tremble when she spoke these 
words, and my heart bled inwardly ; for I thought 
of Catherine and aunt Gredel, and I could not 
answer a word. 

“ Eat and drink,” said the husband, and he 
cut the cake asunder. 

I did so, with a pleasure I had never known 
before. Both of them looked at me gravely. 
When I had done, the man got up. 

“Yes,” he said, “ we have a son in the army ; 
he went away to Russia last year, and we have 
had no news of him. These wars axe terrible.” 

He spoke to himself, walking to and fro in an 
absent manner, with his hands crossed on his 
back. I felt my eyes gradually close. 

All at once the man said— 

“Come, good night.” 

He went away : the wife followed him, carrying 
the tub with her. 

“I thank you!” I cried after them. “ May 
God bring you back your son!” 

Then I undressed myself, and went to bed, 
and fell fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE next morning I woke up towards seven 
o'clock. A trumpet was sounding’ the assembly 
at the corner of the Capougner Strasse. All was 
motion and bustle—one heard horses, and car- 
riages, and people hurrying by. My feet still 
hurt me a little, but it was nothing in comparison 
with the other days. When I had put on clean 
stockings, I seemed quite renovated. I was firm 
on my legs, and I said to myself—“ Joseph, if 
this goes on, you'll become a strong fellow; it’s 
the first step that’s the difficulty.” 

In this agreeable frame of mind I dressed my- 
self. The baker’s wife had put my shoes to dry 
in front of the oven, after filling them with hot 
ashes to prevent them shrinking. They had 
been thoroughly cleaned, and shone beautifully. 

At last I buckled on my knapsack, and went 
down-stairs, but had not time to thank the kind 
people who had tended me so well. I thought I 
should fulfil this duty after the roll-call. 

At the end of the street in the great square 
many of our Italians were already waiting, 
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shivering round the fountain. Klipfel, Furst, 
and Zébédé arrived a moment afterwards. 

All along one side of the square one saw noth- 
ing but guns or their carriages. Horses were 
being led to water by hussars from Baden; some 
soldiers of the military train and some dragoons 
were among them. 

In front of us were cavalry barracks as high as 
the church at Phalsbourg, and on the other sides 
of the square rose old pointed houses with sculp- 
tured fronts, like at Saverne, but very much higher. 
I had never seen anything like them; and as I 
stood staring with my nose in the air, the drums 
began to beat. Every one fell into rank. Cap- 
tain Vidal came up with his cloak on his shoulder. 
Some wagons came out of an archway opposite 
and it was announced to us, first in Italian 
and then in French, that the distribution of arms 
was about to be made, and that each one had to 
step out of the ranks as his name was called. 

The wagons halted ten paces off, and the call- 
ing over began. Each one came out from the 
ranks in turn, and received a sabre, a cartridge- 
box, a bayonet, and a gun. These were adjusted 
over our blouses, coats, or greatcoats, and with 
our different hats and caps and arms we looked 
like a veritable band of robbers. I received such 
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a great heavy gun that I could hardly carry it; 
and as the cartridge-box hung down almost over 
my calves, Sergeant Pinto showed me how to 
shorten the straps. He was a good man. 

The bandeliers crossing my chest seemed some- 
thing terrible to me, and I saw then that our 
troubles were not to end so soon as I had ima- 
gined. 

When we had received our arms, an ammuni- 
tion-wagon was driven forward, and fifty cart- 
ridges were distributed to each man; this fore- 
boded nothing good. Then, instead of ordering 
us to break, and sending us back to our lodgings, 
as I had expected, Captain Vidal drew his sword, 
and cried out— . 

“ By files to theright! Forward! March!” 

And the drums began to beat. 

I was very sorry that I should not be able at 
least to thank my host and hostess for the kind- 
ness they had shown me. I said to myself— 
“They will think you an ungrateful fellow.” 
But for all that I was obliged to go with the rest. 

We went down a long crooked street, and all 
at once outside the glacis we were on the bank of 
the Rhine; the river was covered with ice as far 
‘as we could see. Onthe other side rose some 
very high mountains, and on these mountains we 
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could see old gray ruined castles, like those of 
Haut-Bar and Geroldseck in the Vosges. 

The whole battalion went down to the Rhine, 
which we crossed. It wasa dazzling and magnifi- 
cent sight. We were not alone on theriver; be- 
fore us, about five or six hundred paces off, a con- 
voy of powder, guarded by men of the military 
train, was making for the Frankfort road. The 
ice was not slippery, but covered with a kind of 
rough hoar frost. 

When we came to the other side we were made 
to take a road between two ridges. £ 

We continued to march thus for five hours. 
Sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, in 
the clefts of the mountain, we saw villages ; and 
Zébedé, who was marching next to me, said— 

«Since we have had to go, I am just as well 
pleased thatit should be to the war. Atany rate, 
we shall see something new every day. If we are 
lucky enough to get back home, we shall have all 
sorts of things to tell.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “but I would much rather 
have less to tell. I would rather live for myself 
than for others who remain quietly at home, 
while we are clambering here in the snow.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “you don’t care for glory; 
but there’s something in glory after all,” 
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And then I answered him— 

“Glory is for others, and not for us, Zébédé— 
for people who live merrily, sleep well, and eat 
well. They have their dances and enjoyments, 
_ as we can see in the gazettes, and have glory into 
the bargain, when we have won it for them by 
our sweat and fasting, and by having our bones 
broken. Poor devils like us, who are forced to 
march out, when we are fortunate enough to get 
back at last, after losing the habit of working, and 
sometimes after losing a limb, don’t get much 
glory. A good many of their old companions, 
who were not a bit better than they, and who did 
not even work so well, have during those seven 
years earned money ; they may have opened shops, 
and married the others’ sweethearts ; they have 
had fine children, and have become men of sub- 
stance, municipal councillors, and notables. And 
when those who go seeking for glory in killing men 
pass with their stripes on their arms, these men 
look at them over their shoulders, and if by 
chance, they happen to have red noses from drink- 
ing brandy to keep up their courage in rain 
and snow during forced marches, while the others 
had good wine, these latter say—‘ They are 
drrnkards!’ And these conscripts, who would 
have been only too happy to stay at home and 
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work, become a sort of beggars. That’s my opin- 
ion, Zébédé. I don’t find these things quite just, 
and I wish those who are fond of glory would go 
and fight for themselves, and let us alone.” 

Then he said to me— 

“T think very much as you do, but since they 
have caught us, it’s better to say that we are fight- 
ing for glory. One must always keep up one’s 
position, and make people believe one is happy ; 
for if we do not Joseph, they’re as likely as not 
to laugh at us.” 

Arguing on these things and on many others, 
we at last came in sight of a great river, which the 
sergeant told us was the Maine; and near this 
river was a village on the road. We did not 
know the name of this village, but we halted 
there. 

We went into the houses, and every one was 
allowed to buy brandy, wine, and meat. Those 
who had no money crunched their crust of army 
bread and looked at the others. 

In the evening, at about six o’clock, we reached 
Frankfort. It is even an older town that May- 
ence, and full of Jews. They took us to a place 
called Sachsenhausen, where the roth Hussars and 
the Baden Chasseurs were in barracks. I was 


told that this old building had been an hospital 
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in former days; and I'can easily believe it, for in 
the interior there was a great courtyard with 
vaulted arcades ; under these arcades the horses 
had been put up,and the men’s quarters were 
above. 

We arrived at this place after passing through 
numerous lanes which were so narrow that one 
could hardly see the stars among the chimneys. 
Captain Florentin and the two lieutenants Clavel 
and Bretonville were waiting for us. After roll- 
call our sergeants led us by detachments into 
the sleeping-rooms over the Badeners’ quarters. 
These were great rooms with little windows, and 
between the windows the beds were ranged in 
rows. 

Sergeant Pinto hung up his lantern on the pillar 
in the middle of the hall. Every man silently 
put his arms in the rack, and divested himself of 
his knapsack, his blouse, and his shoes. Zeébédé 
was to share my bed. Heaven knows we were . 
sleepy enough. ‘Twenty minutes afterwards we 
were sleeping like rats. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ir was at Frankfort that I first became ac- 
quainted with military life. Until I came there 
I had been merely a conscript, but now I became 
a soldier ; I don’t mean to say in the way of ex- 
ercise, the learning to stand “eyes right,” and 
“eyes left,” to keep step, to raise the hand to the 
first and second position in loading, to prime and 
present at the word of command—those are things 
that a man can learn in a month or two, if he 
gives his attention to his work. I mean that I 
learned discipline, which means that the corporal 
is always in the right when he speaks to the pri- 
vate soldier, the sergeant is right when he speaks 
to the corporal, the sergeant-major speaking to 
the sergeant, the sub-lieutenant to the sergeant- 
major, and so upwards to the Marshal of France 
—even if he were to say that the moon shines in 
broad daylight, or that two and two make five. 

That’s a difficult thing to get into your head, 
but there’s one thing which is a great help to you, 
and that is a great notice-board fixed up in the 
rooms, and which is read out from time to time, 
to settle your thoughts. This notice-board enu- 
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merates everything that a soldier may be supposed 
to want to do—such as, for instance, to return to 
his native village, to refuse service, to contradict 
his superior officer, etc., and always ends by 
promising he shall be shot, or at least have five 
years’ imprisonment, with a cannon-ball fastened 
to his leg, if he does it. 

The day after our arrival at Frankfort I wrote 
to Mons. Goulden, to Catherine, and to aunt 
Gredel, it may be imagined with what feelings. 
I thought in thus speaking to them that I was 
still in their midst ; I told them of my fatigues, 
of the kindness I had met with at Mayence, and 
the resolution it required not to lag behind. I 
also said that thank God I was in good health, 
and felt much stronger than when I set out, and 
that I embraced them a thousand times. 

I wrote the letter in our room, surrounded by 
my comrades, and the Phalsbourg men made me 
send their remembrances to all their families. 
After all, it was a happy moment. 

Then I wrote to Mayence, to the good folks 
of the Capougner Strasse, who had, so to speak, 
saved me from utter despondency. I told them 
that the roll-call had obliged me to go away ina 
hurry in the morning; that I had hoped to see 
them again, and to thank them; but that the bat- 
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talion had been marched off at once for Frank- 
fort, and therefore they must pardon me. 

That same day, in the afternoon, we received 
our uniforms. Dozens of Jews came to the 
arcades, and the men sold them their civilians’ 
clothes. I parted with everything but my stock- 
ings and shoes. The Italians had all the diffi- 
culty in the world to make themselves understood 
by these dealers, who wanted to carry off every- 
thing for nothing. But the Genoese were as 
keen as the Jews, and the bargaining went on till 
night. Our corporals got more than one glass 
on the occasion ; it was as well to make friends 
with them, for they drilled us morning and after- 
noon in the armory courtyard. Christine, who 
kept the canteen, was always in her corner, with 
the little charcoal stove under her feet. She 
showed particular consideration for all young men 
of good family, as she called those who were not 
careful of their money. How many there were 
among us who let themselves be fleeced to their 
last farthing to be called men of good family ! 
Afterwards they were looked upon as beggars— 
but what would you have? Vanity—vanity ! 
it’s the ruin of the human race, from conscripts 
to generals. 

During this time, every day brought recruits 
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from France, and carts full of wounded men from 
Poland. What a sight it was, in front of the 
Saint Esprit Hospital on the other side of the 
river! It seemed a long procession that had no 
end. Some of these unhappy wretches had their 
nose or ears frozen, others a leg or an arm ; they 
were put down in the snow, to prevent them from 
falling to pieces. Never had I seen men so mis- 
erably clad—some in women’s petticoats with 
worn-out old fur caps, or battered shakoes, with 
Cossacks’ tunics, and: handkerchiefs and shirts 
twisted round their feet. They crawled down 
from the carts clinging to the sides, and looked 
at you like wild beasts, their eyes sunk in their 
heads, and the hair bristling all over their faces. 
The vagrants who sleep at street-corners might 
have had pity on them. And yet they were to 
be envied; for they had escaped the carnage, 
while thousands of their comrades had perished 
in the snow, or on the battle-fields. 

Klipfel, Zéebédé, Furst, and I went to visit these 
unhappy fellows. They told us all the story of 
the retreat from Moscow, and then I saw that 
that terrible 29th bulletin had told nothing but 
the truth. 

These stories excited our anger against the 
Russians. Several of us said—‘ I hope the war 
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will begin again soon—they shall find their mas- 
ters this time; it’s not over yet, it’s not over 
yet.” I myself was infected by their anger, and 
sometimes I thought, “Joseph, are you losing 
your head now? ‘These Russians were defending 
their country, their families, everything that men 
hold most sacred in this world. If they had not 
defended them, we should have been right if we 
had despised them.” 

An extraordinary thing happened just at this 
time. 

You must know that my bedfellow Zébédé was 
the son of the gravedigger of Phalsbourg, and 
among ourselves we used sometimes to call him 
Gravedigger ; and he did not mind it from us. 
But one evening, after exercise, when he was go- 
ing across the courtyard, a hussar called out to 
him— 

“Here, Gravedigger, come and help me to 
drag these trusses of straw.” 

Zébédé turned round and answered— 

“My name is not Gravedigger, and you may 
carry your trusses of straw yourself. Do you 
think I’m your beast of burden ?”’ 

Then the other called out, louder than before— 

“‘Conscript, do you mean to come?—if you 
don’t, look out for yourself!” 
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Zébédé, with his great hooked nose, his gray 
eyes and thin lips, was not remarkable for good 
temper. He went up to the hussar and said to 
him— 

“What's that you say?” 

“1 tell you to take up these trusses of straw— 
and smartly too—do you hear me, conscript?” 

He was an old soldier, with a mustache, and 
great red whiskers, that spread out like brushes, 
in the Chamboran fashion. Zébédé caught hold 
of him by one of his whiskers, but the hussar 
gave him two great boxes on the ear. A handful 
of whisker, however, remained in Zébédé’s hand ; 
and as this quarrel had attracted a number of peo- 
ple, the hussar held up his finger and said— 

“Conscript, you shall hear from me to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Very good,” answered Zébédé, “ we shall see. 
I shall have news for you too, old soldier.” 

He came and told me about this directly ; and 
I, knowing that he had never wielded any weapon 
but a pickaxe, could not help trembling for 
him. 

“ Look here, Zébédé,” said I, “the only thing 
to be done now, as you can’t desert, is to make an 
apology to the old fellow to-morrow, for all these 
old ones have some terrible tricks of fighting, 
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and elsewhere. Listen to me. If you like, Pll 
lend you a crown to pay fora bottle to treat him 
with ; that will pacify him.” 

But he frowned, and would not listen to me. 

“ Rather than make excuses,” he said, “ I’d go 
and hang myself at once—I don’t care for all the 
hussars put together. If it comes to fighting 
blows, I’ve a good long arm, and there’s a stroke 
to be got out of my sabre that will go into his 
bones as well as any blow of his will go into my 
flesh.” 

He was still in a rage about the boxes on the 
ear he had received. | 
Directly afterwards the fencing-master Chazy 
came up, with Corporal Fleury, and Furst, Klipfel, 
and Léger; they all said Zébédé was right, and 
the fencing-master said that blows could only be 
washed out with blood, and that to fight was an 

honor for new recruits. 

Zébédé answered that the Phalsbourg men 
were never afraid of blood-letting, and that he was 
ready. Then the fencing-master went to the 
captain of the company, Florentin, one of the 
most magnificent men you can imagine, tall, thin, 
broad-shouldered, and straight-nosed ; and he had 
received the Emperor’s decoration at the battle of 
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Eylau. He said it was quite according to rule to 
fight for a box on the ear; and even added that 
it would be a fine example for the conscripts, and 
that Zébédé would be unworthy to remain in the 
3rd battalion of the 62nd if he did not fight. 

All that night I could not close my eyes. I 
heard my comrade snoring, and I thought—“ Poor 
Zebeédé, you won’t be able to snore like that to- 
morrow night!’’ I trembled at having such a 
man for my bedfellow. At last I had just dropped 
off to sleep, a little before the dawn, when all at 
once I felt terribly cold. I opened my eyes, and 
what did I see? ‘There stood the old red hussar, 
who had pulled the coverlet off our bed, and cried 
out— 

“ Come, get up, you sluggard, and I'll show 
you with what wood I warm myself.” 

Zébédé got up quietly, and said, “ I was asleep, 
veteran, I was asleep.” 

The other man, when he heard himself called a 
veteran, would have fallen upon my comrade, 
tooth and nail; but two tall fellows, who came to 
be his seconds, stopped him ; and besides, all the 
Phalsbourg men were there. 
~©€Come on! come on!” cried the hussar. 

But Zébédé dressed without hurrying himself. 
In a minute or two he said— 
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“Shall we get permission to leave our quarters, 
old men?” 

“ Behind the watch-house there’s room for you 
to stand up,” answered one of the hussars. 

It was a place overgrown with nettles, behind 
the chimney of the watch-house; there was a 
wall round it, and from our windows we could 
see it very well. It was just below in the direct- 
ion of the river. 

Zébédé put on his overcoat, and said, turning 
towards me— 

“ Joseph, and you, Klipfel, I choose you for 
my seconds.” 

But I shook my head. 

“ Well, then, Furst,” said he. 

- And they all went down-stairs together. 

I thought it was all over with Zébédé; I was 
very sorry for it, and I thought—“ Here are not 
only the Russians and Prussians exterminating 
us, but our own people must be helping them.” 

All the men belonging to the room were at the 
windows ; I alone remained in the background, 
sitting on the foot of my bed. Five minutes 
afterwards the clashing of sabres below made me 
turn quite pale; every drop of blood in my veins 
seemed to freeze. But that did not last long ; 
for all at once Klipfel cried out— 
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Then I don’t know how I came to be at the 
window ; but looking out over the others, I saw 
the hussar leaning against the wall, and Zébédé 
getting up with his sabre all red with blood; he 
had slipped on his knees during the battle; the 
sabre of the old soldier, who was thrusting at 
him, had passed over his shoulder, and Zébédé, 
without losing an instant, had passed his own 
sword through his adversary’s body. If he had 
not had the good fortune to slip, the hussar would 
have pierced his heart. 

That’s what I saw down below, all in a mo- 
ment. The hussar sank down by the wall; his 
seconds were supporting him, while Zeébédeé, pale 
as death, was staring at his sabre, while Klipfel 
held out his overcoat to him. 

Almost directly afterwards the morning drum 
beat, and we went down to answer to the roll- 
call. This happened on the 18th of February. 
The same day we received orders to pack up, and 
we marched out of Frankfort to go to Seligen- 
stadt, where we remained till the 8th of March. 
By this time all the recruits knew how to handle 
their muskets, and could go through the platoon 
exercise. We went away from Seligenstadt on 


the gth of March for Schweinheim, and on the 
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24th of March, 1813, the battalion joined the 
division at Aschaffenburg, when Marshal Ney 
reviewed us. 

The name of the captain of my company was 
Florentine, the lieutenant was named Breton- 
ville, the commandant of the battalion Gémeau, 
the captain-adjutant-major Vidal, the colonel of 
the regiment Zapfel, the brigade-general Ladou- 
cette, and the general of division Souham; every 
soldier ought to know that much, if he does not 
wish to march like a blind man. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE snows had begun to melt on the 18th or 
19th of March. I remember that during the 
great review at Aschaffenburg, on a great plain 
from which the Maine can be seen winding away 
into the distance, the rain never ceased falling 
from six o'clock in the morning till three in the 
afternoon. At our left we had a chateau, from 
which the people looked down, through the large 
windows, very much at their ease, while the water 
ran down into our shoes. On the right mur- 
mured the river, which we saw through a kind of 
mist. 

To keep our minds employed, the command 
came every minute— Carry arms! Shoulder 
arms!” 

The marshal came riding slowly forward, with 
his staff all about him ; Zébedé was consoled by 
the thought that we were going to see the “brav- 
est of the brave.” For my part, I thought if I 
could see him from the chimney corner I should 
like it better. At last he came in front ofus. I 
think I see him now, with his great hat sodden by 
the rain, his blue coat covered with decorations 
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and embroidery, and his great boots. He was’ a 
fine-looking man, with light-reddish hair, a turn- 
up nose, and sparkling eyes, and with a very ro- 
bust look about him. He was not proud, for 
when he passed in front of our company, and the 
captain saluted with his sabre, all at once he turned 
round on his great horse and said in a loud 
voice— 

“Why, it’s Florentin !”’ 

Then the captain sat bolt upright, not knowing 
what to say in reply. It seems that the marshal 
and he had been private soldiers together in the 
times of the Republic. At last the captain an- 
swered— 

“ Yes, marshal, it’s Sebastian Florentin.” 

“On my word, Florentin,” said the marshal, 
stretching out his hand in the direction of Russia, 
“I’m very glad to see you; I thought you were 
buried out yonder.” 

Our whole company was pleased, and Zébédé 
said to me— 

“That’s something like a man; I could bear 
to have my head broken for him.” 

I could not see why Zébédé should be content 
to have his head broken because the marshal had 
said good-day to his old comrade. 

That’s all I can remember about Aschaffen- 
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burg. In the evening we went back to eat our 
soup at Schweinheim, a place rich in wines, hemp, 
and corn, where nearly every one looked at us with 
an unfriendly eye. 

We were lodged in the houses by threes and 
fours, and every day we had meat, either beef, or 
bacon, or mutton. The household bread was 
very good, and so was the wine. But several of 
our number took it into their heads to declare 
everything was bad, thinking by this means to 
pass for great people; they were vastly mistaken, 
for I heard the citizens say to each other in Ger- 
man— 

“Those fellows are beggars in their own 
country. If you were to go into France, and 
look, you would not find so much as a potato 
in their cellars.” 

And they were never mistaken: which made 
me think that those people who are so vastly 
fastidious abroad, are generally poor devils at 
home. 

For my part, I was very glad to be lodged in 
this way, and would have been content to con- 
tinue so all through the campaign. Two con- 
scripts from Saint Dié were with me at the village 
postmaster’s, almost all whose horses had been 
requisitioned for our cavalry. That was not likely 
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to put him into a very good humor, but he said 
nothing about it, and smoked his pipe behind the 
stove from morning till night. His wife was a 
large stout woman, and his two daughters were 
very pretty. They were afraid of us, and used 
to run away when we came in from exercising or 
from mounting guard outside the village. 

On the evening of the fourth day, when we 
had just finished supper, there came in an old 
man ina black greatcoat, with a white head and 
quite a venerable countenance. He saluted us, 
and then said in German to the postmaster— 

«These are new- recruits 2” 

“Yes, Mons. Stenger,” answered the other; 
“‘we shall never be rid of those people. If I 
could poison them all, I’d very soon do it.” 

I turned round quietly, and said to him— 

“T understand German. Don’t talk in that 
way.” 

When the postmaster heard me say that, his 
great pipe almost fell from his hand. 

“You are very imprudent in your talk,” said 
Master Stenger, the old man. “If any one but 
this young man had heard you, consider what 
might happen.” 

“It’s only my way of speaking,” said the fat 
man. “ What would you have? When people 
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take everything from you, and you are plundered 
year after year, at last you don’t know what to 
say, and you talk at random.” 

The old gentleman, who was, in fact, the 
clergyman of Schweinheim, then came up and 
saluted me, and said— 

“Sir, you have acted like an honest man. Be- 
lieve me when I say that Mons. Kalkreuth is 
incapable of doing an injury, even to our ene- 
mies.” 

“T believe it, monsieur,” I answered ; “ other- 
wise I should not eat his sausages with such good 
heart.” 

When the postmaster heard this, he burst out 
laughing like a child, with his hands on his great 
hips, and then he cried out— 

“IT should never have imagined that a French- 
man could make me laugh!” 

My two comrades were on guard that night. 
They went out accordingly, and left me alone. 
Then the postmaster went and brought out a 
bottle of old wine ; he sat down at the table, and 
offered to clink glasses with me, which I did will- 
ingly. And from that day till the time when we 
went away these people put great confidence in 
me. Every evening we used to chat by the fire- 
side ; the clergyman used to come, and even the 
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young girls came down to listen. They were fair- 
haired, and had blue eyes; one of them was about 
eighteen, the other twenty. J thought I sawa 
likeness to Catherine in them, and that made my 
heart leap. 

They knew that I had a betrothed at home, 
for I could not help telling them so, and that 
softened them towards me. 

The postmaster complained bitterly of the 
French ; the clergyman said that they were a vain 
and incontinent nation, and that for this reason 
all Germany was going to rise up against us; that 
people were tired of the licence of our soldiers 
and the rapacity of our generals, and that the 
Tugendbund, or Union of Virtue, had been 
formed to fight us. 

“In bygone days,” said he to me, “you used 
to talk of liberty, and we liked to hear that, and 
we rather wished success to your armies than to 
those of the King of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Austria ; you used to make war against our sol- 
diers and not against us; you upheld ideas which 
everybody considered just and great, and that’s 
why you had not the nations but only their mas- 
ters against you. At present it’s a very different 
matter. All Germany is going to march, all our 
youth are rising up, and it will be our turn to 
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talk to France of liberty, virtue, and justice. The 
side that advocates these things is always the 
stronger, because its opponents are only the vaga- 
bonds of all nations, and for it youth and courage, 
and grand ideas, and all that raises the soul above 
egotism, and makes men sacrifice their lives with- 
out regret. You were in that position for a long 
time, but you got tired of it. I can remember 
the time when your generals were fighting for 
liberty, when they slept on straw, in barns, like 
the common soldiers—terrible men they were! 
But now they must have sofas, and they are 
prouder than our nobles, and richer than our 
bankers, and consequently war, which was the 
finest thing in the old time—an art, a sacrifice, 
a devotion of oneself to one’s country—has be- 
come a trade which pays better than keeping a 
shop. It’s still very noble, because one wears 
epaulettes; but there’s a difference between fight- 
ing for eternal truth, and fighting to benefit one’s 
shop. 

“To-day it’s our turn to talk of liberty and of 
Fatherland ; and that is why I think this war 
will be disastrous to you. Every thinking man, 
from the simple students to the professors of theol- 
ogy, will march out against you. You have at 


your head the greatest general in the world ; but 
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on our side is eternal justice. You think the 
Saxons, the Bavarians, the Badeners, and the 
Hessians are for you. Don’t deceive yourselves ; 
the sons of old Germany know that it is the 
greatest crime and the greatest shame to fight 
against their brothers. Kings may make alliances ; 
but the nations will be against you in spite of 
those alliances, for they defend their own lives 
and their country—that which God has made us 
love, and what we cannot betray without commit- 
ing a crime. “All are ready to fall upon you. 
The Austrians will massacre you if they have a 
chance, in spite of the marriage of the Emperor 
with Marie Louise ; people begin to see that the 
interests of kings are not everything in this world, 
and the greatest genius cannot change the nature 
of things.” 

Thus the clergyman spoke in a grave tone. I 
did not understand his meaning very well then, 
and I thought—“ Words are words, and musket- 
shots are musket-shots. If we find only students 
and professors of theology to fight against, all 
will be well. And for the rest, discipline will 
prevent the Bavarians, and Hessians, and Saxons 
from turning against us; as, on the other hand, 
it obliges us Frenchmen to fight, though many 
of us would rather not. Does not the soldier 
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obey the corporal, the corporal the sergeant, and 
so upwards to the marshal, who does what the 
king tells him ?—It’s easy to see that this clergy- 
man has never served in a regiment, otherwise he 
would know that ideas go for nothing, and that 
the word of command is everything ; but I won’t 
contradict him, for if I do, the postmaster won’t 
bring me any more bottles of wine after supper. 
Let them think what they please ; all that I wish 
is that we may meet none but theologians.” 

While we were talking thus, all at once, on the 
morning of the 27th of March, the order came 
for us to march. The battalion rested that night 
at Lauterbach, and the next at Neukirchen, and 
then it was nothing but marching and marching. 
Those who did not get accustomed to carrying 
the knapsack could not say it was for the want of 
practice, for, thank Heaven! we got over the 
ground. As for me, I had long left off perspir- 
ing, even with my fifty cartridges in my pouch, 
and my knapsack and gun, and I don’t know if 
I had not left off limping. 

We were not the only men on the move; all 
were marching ; everywhere you met regiments on 
their way, detachments of cavalry, processions of 
cannon, convoys of powder and ball; and all 
were moving towards Erfurt, just as, after a great 
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downpour, thousands of rivulets run in every di- 
rection towards the river. 

Our sergeants said to each other, “ We’re get- 
ting near—it’s going to be warm work.” And we 
thought, “So much the better; these rascally 
Russians and Prussians are the cause of our be- 
ing taken from our homes ; if they had kept quiet 
we should still be in France.” 

This reflection made us feel very bitter. 

And then everywhere you find people who are 
always fond of fighting ; Klipfel and Zébédé were 
always talking of falling on the Prussians ; and 
as I did not like to appear less courageous than 
the rest, I used also to say that I should be glad 
to do the same. 

On the 8th of April our battalion marched 
into the citadel of Erfurt, a very strong and very 
rich place. I shall always remember how, when 
we broke ranks in the great square in front of the 
barracks, the baggage-master gave the sergeant of 
my company a packet of letters. Among the 
number there was one for me. I at once recog- 
nized Catherine’s handwriting, and this had such 
an effect upon me that my knees trembled. 

Zébédé took my gun and said, “ Come along !” 

I had thrust my letter to the bottom of my 
pocket, and all the fellows from our district were 
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coming after me to hear it read. But I wanted 
to sit quietly on my bed before I opened it ; and 
not till we were quartered in a corner ot the Finck- 
matt, and my gun was snugin the rack, did I be- 
gin it. All the others were leaning over my 
shoulders. The tears ran down my cheeks, be- 
cause Catherine told me that she prayed for me. 

And when my comrades heard that, they said 
they were sure some one was praying for them 
also. 

One spoke of his mother, another of his sis- 
ters, and a third of his sweetheart. 

At the end Mons. Goulden had written to say 
that every one in the town was well, and that I 
must take courage, for all these miseries would 
endure but for a time. He especially charged 
me to tell my comrades that they were remem- 
bered, and that their parents and relations com- 
plained of not having received a single word from 
them. 

This letter was a great consolation for all of us. 
And when I remember that it was then the 8th 
of April, and that the battles were going to be- 
gin, I look upon it as a last farewell to our coun- 
try to half our number; many of us were to hear 
no more of their parents and friends, and of those 
~ who loved them in the world. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Att this, as Sergeant Pinto said, was only the 
beginning of the ball, for the dancing was to come. 

In the meantime we did duty in the citadel, 
with a battalion of the 27th; and from the ram- 
parts we could see all the country covered with 
troops, some bivouacking, and others quartered 
in the villages. 

On the 28th, when we came back from keeping 
guard at the Warthau Gate, the sergeant, who 
had taken a liking to me, said— 

“ Fusilier Bertha, the Emperor has arrived.” 

No one had heard anything about this yet, and 
I answered— 

“With all respect to you, sergeant, I have just 
been taking a glass with Sapper Merlin, who 
stood sentry last night at the general’s door, and 
he did not say anything about it.” 

Then he winked with his eye, and said— 

“ Everything is in a bustle, and in motion. 
You don’t understand that, conscript ; but he has 
come. I feel it down to the tips of my toes. 
When he’s away everything moves with only one 
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wing ; but look yonder at those couriers gallop- 
ing along the roads—everything begins to revive. 
Look out for the first dance; wait, and you shall 
see. The Kaiserlicks and the Cossacks don’t re- 
quire spectacles to see that he is with us—they 
feel it directly. 

And saying this, he began to chuckle behind 
his long mustache. 

I had a presentiment that dreadful things were 
going to happen to me, and yet I was obliged to 
put a good face upon it. 

The sergeant was not mistaken after all; for 
that same day, towards three o’clock in the 
afternoon, all the troops in cantonment around the 
town were put in motion, and at about five we 
were called under arms; the Marshal Prince of 
eht Moskowa was coming into the town amid a 
great number of officers and generals, who formed 
his staff; almost directly afterwards General 
Souham, a gray old general, entered the citadel and 
reviewed us on the great square. He said to usin 
astrong voice that every one might hear— 

“ Soldiers, you are going to form a part of the 
advanced guard of the 3rd Coprs; try and re- 
member that you are Frenchmen. Vive l’Em- 
pereur!”’ 


Then everybody called out, “Vive ?Em- 
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pereur !” and the shouting made a terrible sound 
among echoes of the great square. 

The general then went away with Colonel 
Zapfel. 

That very night we were relieved by some 
Hessians, and we marched out of Erfurt with the 
roth Hussars and aregiment of Baden Chasseurs. 
At six or seven in the morning we were before 
the town of Weimar, and in the light of the rising 
sun we saw gardens, and churches, and houses, 
with an old castle on the right. 

We were made to bivouac here, and the hussars 
went into the town as scouts. At about nine 
o’clock, while we were making our soup, we heard 
at a distance the rattling of musketry ; our hussars 
had met some Prussian hussars in the town, and 
were fighting and firing pistols at eachother. But 
it was so far off that we could really see nothing 
of the combat. 

After about an hour the hussars returned ; they 
had lost two men; and this was the beginning of 
the campaign. 

We remained there for five days, during which 
the whole of the 3rd Corps advanced. As we 
were the advanced guard, we had to move for- 
ward again in the direction of Suza and Warthau. 
Then first we came in sight of the enemy ; they 
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were Cossacks, who always kept out of gunshot, 
and the more these people drew back, the greater 
our courage became. 

What annoyed me was to hear Zébédé say, in 
a discontented tone— 

“Will they never stop? Will they never 
stop?” 

I thought, “ If they go away, what better thing 
can we desire? We _ shall have war without 
suffering any losses.” 

But at last they made a stand on the further 
side of a rather broad and deep river, and we saw 
a number of them waiting to cut us down if we 
had the misfortune to pass this river. 

It was the 29th of April, and was beginning to 
grow late; there could not have been a more 
beautiful sunset. On the other side of the water 
extended a plain as far as the eye could see, and 
against the red band of the sky a number of horse- 
men could be descried with shakos curved forward, 
green jackets, little cartridge-boxes under their 
arm, and sky-blue trousers; there were also 
behind them a number of lances. Sergeant 
Pinto knew these men for Russian mounted 
chasseurs and Cossacks. He also recognised 
the river, which he said was the Saale. 

We came down as close as we could to the 
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river to fire guns at the horsemen, who retired 
further off, and even disappeared beneath the red 
sky. Then a bivouac was established near the 
river, and the sentinels were posted. We had 
left a large village on our left; a detachment 
proceeded thither to try and get meat by paying 
for it, for since the arrival of the Emperor we 
had orders to pay for everything. 

In the night, while we were making our soup, 
other regiments of the division came up; they 
also established their bivouacs along the bank ; 
and a magnificent sight it was to see the long 
lines of flame dancing on the waters. 

Nobody felt inclined to sleep; Zébédé, Klip- 
fel, Furst, and I were in the same mess, and we 
looked at one another and said— 

“ To-morrow it will be warm work if we want 
to cross the river! All our comrades at Phals- 
bourg, who go and drink their pint at the brewery 
of the Wild Man, little think that we’re sitting 
here on the bank of this river laying up rheuma- 
tism for our old days, to say nothing of the shots 
and sabre-cuts that are coming upon us, sooner, 
perhaps, than we think for.” 

“Yes,” said Zébédé, “if I have to pass my 
sword to the left hand, I hope it won’t be with- 
out returning the cuts made at me.” 
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We had been talking together in this way for 
two or three hours. Léger had stretched him- 
self on the ground in his greatcoat, with his feet 
towards the flame, and was asleep, when the sen- 
tinel cried, “ Who goes there?’ at two hundred 
yards from us. 

“ France !”” 

_ “© What regiment ?” 

“ The 6th of the Line.” 

It was Marshal Ney and General Bernier, with 
engineer officers and cannon. The marshal had 
answered. “ The 6th of the Line,” because he 
knew beforehand where we were ; we were pleased 
at that, and it made us proud. We saw him 
pass by on horseback, with General Souham and 
five or six other generals, andin spite of the night 
we recognized him easily, for the sky was bright 
with stars, and the moon was rising, so that we 
could see almost as plainly as in broad daylight. 

They stopped at a turn of the river, when six 
cannons were put in position, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards the engineers arrived, with a 
long file of wagons laden with beams, planks, 
and all things necessary for making two bridges. 
Our hussars ran along the banks to collect boats, 
and our cannoniers stood by their pieces, to sweep 
away all who should attempt to hinder the oper- 
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ation. For a long time we watched the work 
going on, and every moment there was the chal- 
lenge, “ Qui vive?” from the sentries, for the 
regiments of the 3rd Corps were arriving. 

At last, at daybreak, I fell asleep, and Klipfel 
had to shake me to wake me up. The drums 
were beating in all directions, the bridges were 
finished, and we were to cross the Saale. 

A heavy dew was falling; every one made 
haste to wipe his gun and to roll up his great- 
coat and buckle it on his knapsack. We helped 
one another, and then got into rank. It might 
have been about four o’clock in the morning. 
Everything was gray with the fog that came up 
from the river. Already two battalions had 
passed over the bridges, the soldiers in files on 
each side, the flags and the officers in the middle. 
There was a hoarse murmuring sound. The 
cannon and tumbrils crossed afterwards. 

Captain Florentin had just been making us see 
to our priming, when General Souham, General 
Chemineau, Colonel Zapfel, and our commandant 
came up. The battalion set forward. I kept 
looking, expecting to see the Russians coming up 
at full gallop, but I could not see anything of 
them. 

Each regiment as it reached the further shore 
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formed square, and stood to its arms. By five 
o’clock the whole division had crossed. Thesun 
scattered the mist, and we saw at about three- 
quarters of a league distance, on our right, an old 
town with pointed roofs, and a steeple of a round 
shape, covered with slates and surmounted by a 
cross, and further on, behind it, a castle. This 
was Weissenfels. 

Between us and the town extended a hollow 
bend. Marshal Ney, who had also just come up, 
wanted, before anything else, to know what this 
hollow might conceal. Two companies of the 
27th were sent out in skirmishing order, and the 
squares marched forward at the ordinary step, the 
officers, sappers, and drummers in the middle, the 
cannons between two squares, and the tumbrils 
behind the last row. 

Everybody looked with suspicion at this hollow, 
the more so as the evening before we had seen a 
mass of cavalry, who could not have retired beyond 
the great plain which lay stretched all beforeus. | 
never felt so mistrustful as at that moment; I ex- 
pected something would happen. In spite of this, 
to see ourselves marching well in rank—our guns 
loaded, our flags in front, our general behind, full of 
confidence—to see ourselves marching thus, keep- 
ing step, and without hurry, gave us great courage, 
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I said to myself—< Perhaps when they see us 
they will run away; that would be the best thing 
both for them and for us.” 

I was in the second rank, behind Zébédé, in 
front of the battalion; and you may imagine that 
I kept my eyes open. From time to time I 
looked aside at the square which was advancing on 
the same line with us; and I saw the marshal in 
the midst of it, with his staff. All had their heads 
raised, their great hats stuck on with the points 
crosswise, and were looking out afar to see what 
was going on. 

Presently the skirmishers came near the ravine, 
which was bordered with thorns and quickset 
hedges. Some moments before, I had perceived, 
further on, on the other side, something moving 
and shining like ears of wheat with the wind pass- 
ing over them; the thought came into my head 
that the Russians, with their lances and sabres, 
might well be there; but still I found it difficult 
to believe it. But just when our sharpshooters 
came near the bushes, and a fusillade began at 
several points, I saw clearly that these moving 
points were lances. Almost directly afterwards, 
there was a flash just opposite us and a report of 
cannon. ‘These Russians hadartillery ; they had 
just fired at us, and when a strange noise made me 
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turn my head, I saw that in the ranks, on the left, 
there was a gap. 

At the same time, I heard Colonel Zapfel say 
quietly— 

** Close the ranks!” 

And Captain Florentin repeated— 

“Close the ranks !” 

The whole thing had happened so quickly, that 
I had no time to think. But fifty paces further 
on there was another flash, and a similar noise in 
the ranks—like a great gust of wind passing by 
—and I saw another gap—on the right hand this 
time. 

And as, each time the Russians fired, the col- 
onel said, “Close the ranks,” I understood that 
each shot made a gap. This reflection troubled 
me very much, but there was nothing for it but 
to march on. 

I did not dare to think of all this; I turned 
my mind away from it; when presently General 
Chemineau, who had just come into our square, 
cried out, in a terrible voice— 

Soe tarty ls” 

Then I looked, and saw that the Russians were 
coming on in masses. 

“ First rank, kneel—bayonets !” cried the gen- 
eral— ready!” 
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As Zébédé had knelt down on one knee, I was, 
so to speak, in the front rank. I can fancy I still 
see the line formed by this mass of horses, and the 
Russians bending forward on their backs; and 
hear the voice of the general behind us, calling 
calmly, as if we were at drill— 

“ Attention! Wait for the word to fire! 
Present! Fire!” 

We fired, all four squares together ; and one 
would have thought that the sky was falling. 
Directly the smoke dispersed a little, we saw the 
Russians galloping away at the top of their speed ; 
but our cannons thundered, and our cannon- 
balls flew faster than their horses. 

“Charge!” shouted the general. 

“See, see, they are going away !”” said I to my- 
self. 

And on all sides arose the cry—‘ Vive l’Emp- 
éereur }”? 

In my joy, I beganto shout with the rest. 
This lasted for about a minute. The squares had 
resumed their march, and I already thought it was 
all over ; but at about a couple of hundred yards 
from the ravine there was a a great noise, and for 
the second time the general called out— 

“ Halt! Front rank kneel—bayonets ! ” 

The Russians were pouring forth from the 
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came on all together; the earth shook under them. 
The word of command could no longer be heard ; 
but the common sense of the French soldiers told 
them that they must fire into this mass, and the 
file-firing was heard pattering like the beating of 
drums at the great reviews. Those who have not 
heard this can have no idea what it is like. Some 
of the Russians came quite up to us; we could 
see them rise up in their stirrups, and then we 
could see nothing more. 

After a few moments, during which we continued 
to load and shoot, General Chemineau stood up 
and cried, “‘ Cease firing!” 

We scarcely ventured to obey—every one made 
haste to fire one shot more ; but when the smoke 
dispersed we saw the mass of cavalry ascending 
the opposite side of the slope. 

The squares deployed immediately, to march 
onincolumn. ‘The drums beat the charge, and 
our cannon thundered. 

“ Forward—forward! Vive |’Empereur !” 

We went down into the ravine, over heaps of 
horses and of Russians, who were still struggling 
on the ground, and emerged at a quick pace on 
the Weissenfels side. All these Cossacks and 
chasseurs, with their cartridge-boxes at their sides, 
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and backs bent, were galloping away before us as 
fast as they could. The battle was won! 

But just as we came near the town, their can- 
nons, that they had carried off with them, stopped 
behind a kind of orchard and fired some balls at 
us, one of which smashed the axe of Sapper Mer- 
lin, and carried off his head. The corporal of 
sappers, Thomé, had his arm shattered by a frag- 
ment of the axe, and it had to be cut off that 
evening at Weissenfels. Then we began to run 
forward, for the quicker we got there the less time 
would the others have to fire; every one under- 
stood that. 

We entered the town by three places, across 
gardens, hedges, and hop-grounds, clearing the 
walls as we came on. ‘The marshal and the 
generals came running after us. Our regiment 
entered the town by an avenue bordered with 
poplars that skirted the cemetery; just as we 
debouched on the grand square another column 
came marching on through the chief street. 

Then we halted, and the marshal, without 
losing a minute, detached the 27th regiment to 
take a bridge, and try to cut off the enemy’s 
retreat. During this time the rest of the division 
came up, and stood in order on the Place. The 
burgomaster and the councillors of Weissenfels 
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were already at the door of the council-house to 
wish us good day. 

When we were all formed in line, the Marshal 
Prince of the Moskwa passed before our front of 
battle, and said to us in a joyful tone— 

“« Very good, very good indeed! I am pleased 
with you; the Emperor shall know your good 
conduct—very good indeed !” 

He could not help laughing, because we had 
run forward against the cannon. And when 
General Souham said to him, “ It goes well,” he 
answered— 

mves, ves! It's im! the “*blood—it's/in: the 
blood.” 

For my part, I rejoiced at having escaped un- 
hurt from this affair. 

The battalion remained here till the next day. 
We were lodged in the houses of the towns- 
people, who were afraid of us, and gave us every- 
thing we asked for. The 27th came back in the 
evening, and was quartered in the old castle. We 
were very tired. After smoking two or three 
pipes together, and talking of the glory we had 
earned, Zébédé, Klipfel, and I went to sleep in a 
carpenter’s shop, ona pile of shavings, and we 
stayed there till midnight, when the recall was 


‘beaten. Then we were obliged to get up. The 
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carpenter gave us some brandy, and we went out. 
The rain was falling in sheets. This very night 
the regiment had to go and bivouac at the village 
of Clepen, at two hours’ distance from Weissen- 
fels. We were anything but pleased at this, on 
account of the rain. 

Several other detachments came up and joined 
us. The Emperor had arrived at Weissenfels, 
and all the 3rd Corps was to follow us. We 
talked of nothing but that all the day ; many 
were glad of it. But the next morning at about 
five o'clock our battalion set out again; it was 
to form the advanced guard. 

In front of us ran a river called the Rippach. 
Instead of turning aside to find a bridge, we had 
to cross it at once. The water came up to our 
waists; and I thought to myself as I tried to 
drag my shoes out of the mud, “ If any one had 
told you this while you were at Mons. Goulden’s, 
and feared to get a cold in your head, and where 
you changed your socks twice a week, you would 
never have believed it. But these are terrible 
-experiences in life!” 

As we marched down along the further bank 
of the river, among the rushes, we discovered on 
the heights on the left a band of Cossacks recon- 
noitring us. They were following us slowly, with- 
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out daring to attack us, and then I thought that 
even mud might be good for something. 

We had been marching thus for about an hour, 
and it was broad daylight, when all at once a ter- 
rible fusillade and the roaring of cannon made us 
turn our heads in the direction of Clepen. The 
commandant, on his horse, was looking out over 
the rushes. 

This went on for a long time; at last Sergeant 
Pinto said— 

“* The division is advancing ; it is attacked.” 

The Cossacks looked out too, and did not dis- 
appear till they had reconnoitred us for an hour. 
Then we saw the division advancing in column 
on the right, in the plain, driving masses of cav- 
alry before it. 

“ Forward!” cried the commander. 

And we ran on without knowing why, continu- 
ing to descend the river, till we reached an old 
bridge, at the junction of the Rippach and the 
Gruna. Wewerc to stop the enemy at this point ; 
but the Cossacks had already found out our strat- 
agem ; all their army retired behind the Gruna, 
which they passed at a ford ; and when the divis- 
ion joined us we heard that Marshal Bessiéres 
had just been killed by a cannon-ball. 

We left the bridge to go and _ bivouac before 
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the village of Gérschen. The report ran that a 
great battle was to be fought, and that what had 
occurred till now was only a little beginning, to 
try if the recruits would stand fire well. Accord- 
ingly every one may imagine the kind of reflec- 
tions a sensible man would make who was put 
there against his will, among such thoughtless 
beings as Furst, Zébédé, and Klipfel, who were 
quite rejoiced at it; just as if such an event could 
bring them anything but bullet-wounds, sabrecuts, 
and bayonct-thrusts. 

All the rest of that day, and even during part 
of the night, thinking of Catherine, I prayed to 
God to preserve my life, and that I might keep 
the use of my hands, which are essential to all 
poor men who have to earn their bread. 
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CHAPTER XITf. 


Frres were lighted upon the hill in front of 
Gross-Gorschen, a detachment went down into 
the village, and brought us five or six old cows, 
to make soup of. But we were so tired out that 
very many of us were more inclined to sleep than 
to eat. Other regiments arrived with cannon and 
ammunition. Towards eleven o’clock there 
were eleven or twelve thousand men assembled, 
and in the village two thousand, the whole of 
Souham’s division. The general and his staff 
were ina large mill on the left, near a rivulet 
called the Floss-Graben. The sentinels were 
posted round the hill, a gunshot distant. 

At last, overcome by great fatigue, I fell asleep 
too; but every hour I woke up, and behind us, 
in the direction of the road that starts from the 
old bridge of Posterna, and extends to Lutzen 
and Leipsic, 1 heard a great noise through the 
night, a rolling of carriages, of cannon, and tum- 
brils, rising and falling in the silence. 

Sergeant Pinto was not asleep—he was smok- 
_ing his pipe as he dried his feet at the fire. Every 


time that any one moved he wanted to talk, 
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“Well, conscript ?”’ he would say. 

But they all pretended not to hear him, and 
each one turned round yawning, and went to 
sleep again. 

The clock of Gross-Gorschen was striking six 
when I woke up; the bones of my legs and my 
my ribs felt as if they were broken, from my hav- 
ing walked through the mud. For all that I put 
hands on the ground and sat down for I was 
very cold. The fires were smoking; there was 
nothing left of them but the ashes and some 
smouldering logs. The sergeant, standing up, 
looked at the white plain, over which the sun was 
spreading lines of gold. 

Every one was asleep around us, some on their 
backs, others leaning on their elbows; several 
were snoring or talking in their sleep. 

The sergeant, seeing me awake, came and took 
a cinder and put it on his pipe; then he said to 
me— 

“ Well, Fusilier Bertha, we belong to the rear- 
guard now!”’ 

I did not very well understand what he meant 
by that. 

“You are surprised at that, conscript,” he 
continued ; “but it’s clear enough now. We 
ourselves have not moved, but the army has 
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made a half-circle; yesterday it was yonder before 
us on the Rippach, and now it’s behind us, near 
Lutzen ; cos of uw peing at the head we’re at the 
tail now.’ 

And he winked his eye in a knowing way, and 
drew two or three great puffs from his pipe. 

*< And what shall we gain by that?’’ I asked. 

«We shall gain this—that we shall arrive at 
Leipsic first,” he replied, “and fall upon the 
Prussians. You'll understand that soon, con- 
script.” 

Then I stood up to look at the country, and I 
saw in front of us a great marshy plain, traversed 
by the Gruna rivulet and the Floss-Graben ; some 
little hills of a round shape rose near the water, 
and farther on there flowed a large river, which 
the sergeant told me was the Elster. The mists 
of morning were spread over the whole scene. 

Then turning round, I perceived behind us in 
the valley the top of the steeple of Gross-Gors- 
chen, and further on, to the right and left, five or 
six little villages, built in the hollows of the hills, 
for that is a region of hills, and the villages of 
Kaya, Ejisdorf, Rahna, Klein-Gorschen, and 
Gross-Gorschen, which I got to know afterwards, 
are among hills on the borders of small lakes, 
where poplars and willows and aspens grow. 
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Gross-Gérschen, where we bivouacked, stood far- 
thest forward in the plain, in the direction of the 
Elster ; the most distant was Kaya, behind which 
ran the great road from Lutzen to Leipsic. No 
other fires could be seen on the hills but those 
of our division; but all the 3rd Corps occupied 
the villages, and the head-quarters were at Kaya. 

Towards seven o’clock the drums beat the roll- 
call, and the trumpets of the horse-artillery and 
the military train sounded the réveillée. We 
went down into the village, some in search of 
wood, others to get hay or straw. Wagons full 
of ammunition came up, and bread and cartridges 
were distributed. We were to remain here to let 
the army defile upon Leipsic; and that is why 
Sergeant Pinto said we should be the rear-guard. 

Two sutler-women also came from the village ; 
and as I still had five crowns of six livres each, I 
offered Klipfel and Zébédé a glass each to correct 
the fogs of last night. I also ventured to offer 
one to Sergeant Pinto, who accepted it, saying 
that brandy taken upon bread warmed a man’s 
heart. 

We were quite cheerful, and no one had any 
idea what terrible things were going to happen on 
this day. No one thought that the Russians and 
Prussians would seek us beyond the Gruna; but 
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they knew where we were; and all at once, to- 
wards ten o’clock, General Souham, in the midst 
of his officers, rode up the ridge at the top of his 
speed; they had just heard something. I was 
standing sentinel by the piles of arms. I fancy 
I can see him now, with his gray head, and his 
great hat bordered with white, ride up to the brow 
of the ridge, take out a great spy-glass, and look 
through it, and then ride quickly down, crying 
out to beat the recall. 

Then all the sentinels fell back, and Zébédé, 
who had hawk’s eyes, said— 

‘< T can see yonder, near the Elster, masses mov- 
ing to and fro. There are even some advancing 
in good order, and others coming out from the 
marshes on three bridges. What a downpour, if 
all that falls on our backs!” 

“That,” said Sergeant Pinto, who stood with 
his nose in the air, shading his eyes with his hand 
—that’s the beginning of a battle, if I know 
anything about it. While our army is defiling 
upon Leipsic, and extends for more than three 
leagues, those rascals of Prussians and Russians 
want to fall upon our flank with all their forces, 
and to cut us in two. It’s not a bad move on 
their part; they’re learning the tricks of war 


every day.” 
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“ But what are we going todo?” asked Klipfel. 

«That’s simple enough,” replied the sergeant. 
“There are ten or twelve thousand of us here 
with old Souham, who has never retreated a foot’s 
breadth ; we’ve got to hold as fast as nails, one 
against six or seven, until the Emperor hears of 
the affair, and comes back to help us. Look, 
there are the staff officers riding off already.” 

It was true. Five or six officers were scamper- 
ing over the plain of Lutzen, behind us, in the 
direction of Leipsic; they flew like the wind, and 
I prayed Heavenin my inmost soul to grant that 
they might arrive in time and send the whole 
army to our assistance ; for to hear that we must 
die is terrible, and I would not wish my greatest 
enemy to be in such a position. 

Sergeant Pinto said to us— 

“You're in luck, conscripts ; if either of you 
come out of it, he will be able to boast of having 
seen something particular. Just look at those 
blue lines advancing, shouldering their muskets, 
along the Floss-Graben. Each of those lines is 
a regiment ; there are about thirty of them, which 
makes sixty thousand Prussians, without counting 
the lines of horse-soldiers, who are so many 
squadrons. And on their left, near the Rippach, 
those others who are advancing, flashing in the 
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sun, are cuirassiers of the Russian Imperial Guard. 
I saw them for the first time at Austerlitz, where 
we cut them up finely. There must be eighteen 
or twenty thousand of them ; and in the rear, those 
masses of lances are bands of Cossacks. So that 
within an hour we shall have the advantage of look- 
ing into the eyes of a hundred thousand men, the 
most obstinate of the Russians and Prussians. 
To tell the truth, it’s a battle in which one can 
win the cross; and if one doesn’t win it then, 
one must not count upon it.” 

“Do you think so, sergeant?” asked Zebéde, 
who never had two clear ideas in his head and 
who fancied he was sure of the cross already. 
His eyes brightened ; for he was a foolish fellow 
who looked at everything as a gain. 

“Yes,” said the sergeant, “for we shall fight 
at close quarters; and supposing you see a 
colonel, or a cannon, or a flag, or anything that 
strikes your eye, you rush upon it, never minding 
the cracks you get from sabres, bayonets, and 
rammers, and everything else, and seize it; and 
if you get out of it, your name is sent in.” 

As he said that, J remembered how the Mayor 
of Felsenbourg had received the cross for bring- 
ing out his whole village in wagons, adorned with 
garlands, to meet Marie Louise, singing old 
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German songs ; and I thought his way of gaining 
the cross much more comfortable than Sergeant 
Pinto’s. 

I had no time to think any more about it, for 
the recall was being beaten in every direction ; 
each one was running to where his company’s 
arms were piled, and hastened to seize his musket. 
The officers ranged usin battle array, and cannon 
came at a full gallop from the village, and were 
put in position on the hill, a little behind, so that 
the back of the ridge might be an epaulment for 
them. Presently the tumbrils arrived too. 

Further on, in the villages of Rahna Kaya, 
and Klein-Gorschen, all was in motion; but we 
were the first on whom this mass was to fall. 

The enemy had halted two cannon-shots off, 
and his horsemen were rushing by hundreds 
round the ridge reconnoitring us. The very 
sight of this number of Prussians on the banks of 
the Floss-Graben, quite blackening the two sides, 
and with their first lines beginning to form in 
column, made me say to myself, “ This time, 
Joseph, all is lost—it’s all over—there’s no help 
for you now. The best thing you can do now is 
to have your revenge, to defend yourself, and have 
no mercy on anything. Defend yourself! defend 
yourself! ” 
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While I was thinking this, General Chemineau 
passed alone on horseback before our front of 
battle, calling out to us— Form square!” 

All the officers, right and left, front and rear, 
repeated the order, and four squares were formed, 
with four battalions in each. This time I was in 
one of the inside ranks, of which I was glad, for I 
thought, naturally, that the Prussians, who were 
advancing in three columns, would first fall on the 
outside. But hardly had this thought come into 
my mind, whena perfect shower of balls passed 
through the square, and at the same time the 
cannon that the Prussians had planted on a hill to 
the left began roaring very much louder than at 
Weissenfels. There was no endto it! They 
had on this ridge thirty great pieces; one can 
imagine, therefore, what holes they made. The 
balls whistled sometimes in the air, sometimes 
through the ranks, sometimes they plunged into 
the earth, which they threw up with a terrible 
thud. 

Our cannon replied ina style that prevented us 
from hearing half the whistling and whirring of 
the others. But that was no comfort ; and what 
made us feel worse than ever was the continual 
shouting of the officers, who kept on repeating — 
“ Close the ranks! Close the ranks!”’ 
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We were wrapped in a tremendous cloud of | 
smoke, without having fired a shot. I said to 
myself—“ If we stay here for a quarter of an hour, 
we shall be massacred without being able to defend 
ourselves.” And this seemed terribly hard to 
me; when all at once the foremost columns of 
Prussians appeared between the two hills, ad- 
vancing with a strange noise, like a rising inunda- 
tion. Immediately three sides of our square, the 
front and the right and left, opened out obliquely 
and fired. Heaven knows how many Prussians 
remained inthe hollow. But instead of stopping, 
their comrades continued to push forward, crying 
—Vaterland! Vaterland!” and fired upon us 
by battalions, point blank, at a hundred paces. 

Then they began thrusting with their bayonets 
and the butts of their muskets, trying to drive in 
our squares; they seemed to fight like madmen. 
All my life long I shall remember how a battalion 
of these Prussians came up quite close to us, and 
dealt us bayonet-thrusts, which we returned with- 
out quitting our ranks, and how they were all swept 
off by two pieces which had been placed in posi- 
tion fifty paces behind the square. 

Then no other men would come between the 
squares. 

They went down the hill again, and were load- 
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ing our muskets to exterminate them to the last 
man, when their cannon opened upon us again, 
and we heard a great noise on our right. It was 
their cavalry coming to take advantage of the gaps 
their artillery made. I saw nothing of this attack, 
for it was made on the other side of the division ; 
but in the meantime the balls were carrying us off 
by dozens. ~ General Chemineau had just had his 
thigh fractured, and things could not go on much 
longer in this manner, when we were ordered to 
retreat ; and every one can imagine how gladly 
we obeyed the order. 

We passed round Gross-Gérschen, followed by 
the Prussians, we firing at them, and they at us. 
The two thousand men who were in the village 
stopped the enemy by a rolling fire through all 
the windows, while we went up the ridge to get 
to the second village, Klein-Goérschen. But then 
all the Prussian cavalry came on our flank to cut 
off our retreat, and oblige us to remain under the 
fire of their guns. It may be imagined how 
angry I was at this. I heard Zébédé cry out— 
“Let us rather rush upon them than stay here !” 

It was indeed terribly dangerous; for these 
regiments of hussars and chasseurs were advanc- 
ing in order, before starting off at the charge. 


We were still retreating, when from the top of 
12 
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the ridge they called to us, “ Halt !”—and the 


next moment the hussars, who were already rush- 
ing upon us, received a terrible discharge of can- 
ister-shot that toppled them over by hundreds. 
It was the Girard division coming from Klein- 
Gorschen to support us; they had placed sixteen 
guns in position a little to the right. That had 
a very good effect upon us; the hussars scoured 
off quicker than they had come, and the six 
squares of Girard’s division joined ours at Klein- 
Gorschen to stop the Prussian infantry, who were 
still advancing, three columns in front, and three 
of equal strength behind them. 

We had lost Gross-Goérschen,—but now, be- 
tween Klein-Gorschen and Rahna, the affair was 
to become more terrible still. 

As for me, I now thought of nothing but re- 
venge. I had become, so to speak, wild with 
anger and indignation against those who wanted 
to take my life, the common property of all men, 
that each ought to defend to the utmost. I felt 
a sort of hatred against these Prussians, whose 
cries and whose insolent air stirred my heart 
against them. I was very glad to see Zébédé still 
standing beside me, and as we stood at the “ order 
arms,’ awaiting a new attack, I pressed his hand. 

“We've had luck!” he said to me. “ But I 
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hope the Emperor will come soon, for they are 
twenty times as strong as we. I hope he'll come 
with cannons!” 

He no longer talked of getting the cross. 

I glanced aside to see if the sergeant was there 
still, and I saw him quietly wiping his bayonet. 
His face had not changed—I was glad of that. I 
should have liked to know if Klipfel and Furst 
were still in their places, but then the order to 
shoulder arms made me think of other things. 

The first three columns of the enemy had halted 
on the hill of Gross-Gorschen, to wait for the 
second three, who were coming up with their guns 
over their shoulders. The village between us in 
the valley was on fire, the thatched roofs blazed 
up, and the smoke rose up into the sky, and on 
a ridge to the left we saw advancing across the 
ploughed fields a long row of cannons to take us 
in flank. 

It might be twelve o’clock when the six columns 
were set in motion, and great masses of hussars 
and of mounted chasseurs deployed on the two 
sides of Gross-Gérschen. Our artillery, posted 
behind the squares along the ridge, had opened a 
terrible fire against the Prussian artillerymen, who 
replied along the whole line. 

Our drums began beating in the squares, to 
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warn us that the enemy was approaching; one 
could hear a noise like the humming of a fly ina 
storm ; and below, in the valley, the Prussians 
were crying all together—‘ Vaterland, Vater- 
land!” 

Their battalion fire, as they climbed the hill, 
covered us with smoke, because the wind blew 
towards us; and this prevented us from seeing 
them. For all that we had begun file-firing. 
For at least a quarter of an hour we had not seen 
or heard the enemy, when all at once the Prussian 
hussars were in our square. I don’t know how 
it happened; but there they were, swerving right 
and left, and bending down from their little horses 
to sabre us without mercy. We thrust at them 
with our bayonets, and shouted, and they fired 
pistols at us; it was a terrible time. Zébédé, 
Pinto, and some twenty others of our company 
kept together. All my life long I shall remember 
the pale faces, with the long mustaches, drawn 
back behind the ears, and the little shakos strapped 
tight under the chin, with the horses neighing 
and rearing over heaps of dead and wounded. I 
shall always hear the cries we uttered, some in 
German, others in French ; they called us “ Pig- 
skins,” and old Sergeant Pinto kept on crying 
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out— Steady, my lads, steady ! 
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I never could make out how we got away from 
this. We marched at random in the smoke, and 
ran about among gunshots and sabre-cuts. All 
that I remember is, that Zébédé called out to me 
every moment—“ Come on, come on!” and 
that at last we were in a sloping field, behind a 
square which still held its own, with Sergeant 
Pinto and seven or eight others of the company. 

We all of us looked like butchers. 

“Load your guns,” said the sergeant. 

And then, as I reloaded, I saw that there was 
hair and blood on the point of my bayonet, which 
showed me that, in my fury, I had dealt some 
terrible blows. 

After a minute or two, old Pinto said— 

“The regiment is routed; those rascals of 
Prussians have sabred half of it; we shall find it 
later, but now we must prevent the enemy from 
getting into the village ; files to the left—march!” 

We went down a little flight of steps which 
led into a garden of Klein-Gorschen, and entered 
a house, the door of which, leading into the 
fields, the sergeant barricaded with a great kitchen 
table ; then he said, pointing to the street-door— 

we lnat sour retreat, — 

After that we went up into the first floor, in a 
room of tolerable size, which formed the corner 
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at the foot of the ridge ; it had two windows look- 
ing on the village, and two others that opened 
towards the hill, which was all covered with 
smoke, and where the file-firing and the rolling 
of the cannon was still going on. At the back, in 
an alcove, was a bed, and near the bed a cradle ; 
the people had, no doubt, run away at the begin- 
ning of the battle; but a dog with a fluffy white 
tail, upright ears, and pointed muzzle, half-hidden 
under the curtains, stared at us with gleaming 
eyes. All that comes back to me as in a dream. 

The sergeant had just opened a window, and 
was already firing into the street, where two or 
three Prussian hussars were advancing among 
carts and heaps of dung ; Zébédé and the others, 
standing behind him, were looking out with their 
guns all ready. I looked towards the ridge, 
to see if the square still held firm, and I saw it 
five or six hundred paces off, retiring in good 
order, firing from our four sides on the mass of 
horsemen aroundit. Through the smoke I could 
see the colonel, a short fat man, on horseback 
in the midst, his sabre in his hand, and close 
by him the flag, so tattered that it was nothing 
but a rag hanging from the staff. 

Further away, on the left, one of the enemy’s 
columns was coming round a turn in the road, 
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and marching upon Klein-Goérschen. This column 
wanted to intercept our line of retreat in the vil- 
lage ; but hundreds of straggling soldiers had 
come, like us ; and more were coming from every 
side, some of them turning round at every fifty 
paces to fire their muskets, others wounded, and 
dragging themselves along to get to some place 
of refuge. They came into the houses ; and as 
the column continued to advance, a rolling fire 
was opened upon it from all the windows. This 
stopped it; and the more effectually because, at 
the same moment, on the hills to the right, the 
divisions of Brenier and Marchand began deploy- 
ing, for the Prince of the Moskowa had sent them 
to our aid. 

We heard afterwards that Marshal Ney had 
followed the Emperor in the direction of Leipsic, 
and that he was coming back at the sound of the 
cannon. 

So the Prussians came to a halt in this place, 
and the firing ceased on both sides. Our squares 
and columns marched up the ridge again, oppo- 
site Starsiedel, and every one in the village made 
haste to evacuate the houses, to get back to his 
regiment. Ours had got mixed up with two or 
three others; and when the divisions “ ordered 
arms” in front of Kaya, we hardly knew each 
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other. The roll of our company was called ; 
there were forty-two men of it left; big Furst 
and Léger were no longer there; but Zébédé, 
Klipfel, and I had come out of the affair with 
whole skins. 

Unfortunately it was not all over yet; for the 
Prussians, full of insolence at our retreat, were 
already making preparations to come and attack 
us at Kaya; masses of reinforcements were com- 
ing to them; and, seeing that, I thought that the 
Emperor, for such a great general, had done a 
very foolish thing in extending his line towards 
Leipsic, and leaving us to be surprised by an 
army of more than a hundred thousand men. 

As we were in the act of reforming behind 
Brenier’s division, eighteen thousand old soldiers 
of the Prussian Guard were coming up the ridge 
at the double, carrying the shakos of our dead 
soldiers on the points of their bayonets, in token 
of victory; At the same time the combat was 
continuing on the left, between Klein-Goérschen 
and Starsiedel. The mass of Russian cavalry we 
had seen flashing in the sun in the morning be- 
hind the Gruna rivulet, wanted to turn us; but 
the 6th Corps had come up to cover us, and the 
marine regiments stood like walls. The whole 
plain was covered with a mist, through which 
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helmets and lances and cuirasses could be seen 
shining by thousands. 

On our side we were still falling back, when 
all at once something passed before us like a 
thunderbolt. It was Marshal Ney. He came 
up at a hand-gallop, followed by his staff. I have 
never seen such a face; his eyes were flashing, 
his cheeks trembling with anger. In a second 
he had rushed along the whole line, and was in 
front of our columns. Every one followed him, 
as if urged on by some extraordinary power ; in- 
stead of retreating, we marched upon the Prus- 
sians, and ten minutes afterwards everything was 
wrapped in a flame. But the enemy held his 
ground bravely; he already thought himself the 
victor, and would not give up his advantage, es- 
pecially as reinforcements kept coming in to him, 
and we were exhausted by five hours’ fighting. 

This time our battalion was in the second 
line, and the cannon-balls flew over us; but a far 
worse noise, and one that set my teeth on edge, 
was the clatter of the canister-shot in the bayonets ; 
it clattered like a sort of terrible music, and could 
be heard a long way off. 

Amid the cries, the words of command, and 
the firing, we began to go down the ridge again 
among a heap of dead, and our first division 
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re-entered Klein-Goérschen ; there the men were 
fighting breast to breast ; nothing was to be seen 
in the village street but musket-stocks swung 
aloft in the air, and generals on horseback sword 
in hand, like common soldiers. 

That lasted for several minutes, and we said in 
the ranks, “ It’s going well! it’s going well! we 
are advancing!” 

But new troops having come up on the Prus- 
sian side, we were obliged to fall back for the 
second time, and, unfortunately, so fast that sev- 
eral fled as far as Kaya. This village was on the 
ridge, and was the last in front on the road to 
Litzen. It consists of a long row of houses 
separated from each other by little gardens, sta- 
bles, and sheds. If the enemy forced our posi- 
tion at Kaya our army would be cut in two. 

As I ran, I remembered those words of Mons. 
Goulden’s: “ If by evil chance the enemy should 
beat us, they will avenge themselves on us for all 
we have done to them during the last ten years.” 
I considered the battle lost ; for Marshal Nay 
himself, in the middle of a square, was giving 
ground, and the soldiers, anxious to get out of 
the mélée, were carrying off the wounded officers 
on their crossed muskets. On the whole, things , 
wore a very bad aspect. 
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I entered Kaya on the right of the village, 
scrambling over the hedges, and vaulting over 
the little fences that people had put up to sepa- 
rate the gardens from each other. 

I was just turning the corner by a barn, when, 
raising my head, I saw some fifty officers on horse- 
back, halting on the crown of a hill opposite ; 
further on, behind them, masses of artillery were 
rushing towards us at full speed, on the Leipsic 
road. This made me look closer, and I recog- 
nized the Emperor a little way in front of the 
rest. He was sitting back, as if in an arm-chair, 
on his white horse ; I could see him very plainly 
under the pale sky; he did not move, but was 
watching the battle going on beneath, through 
his spyglass. 

The sight of him made me so glad that I be- 
gan crying, “ Vive l’Empereur!” with all my 
might; then I ran into the main street of Kaya, 
by a lane between two old houses. J was one of 
the first, and I could seesome of the village folks, 
men, women, and children, hurrying to get into 
their cellars. 

Many people to whom I have related this, 
blamed me for running so fast; but I replied to 
them that when Marshal Ney retreated, Joseph 
Bertha could very well retreat too. 
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whom I knew in my company, were still outside, 
and | heard such a horrible noise that no one can 
have any conception of it. Masses of smoke rolled 
over the roofs, the tiles were crashing and falling 
into the street, and the cannon-balls crushed the 
walls and drove in the beams with a frightful sound. 

At the same time, on all sides, through the 
Janes, over the fences and hedges of the gardens, 
our men came pouring in, turning every now and 
then to fire. There were some from every regi- 
ment, without shakos, torn, covered with blood, 
and furious; and now that I think of it, after so 
many years, I remember that they were children, 
mere children; not one out of every fifteen or 
twenty had a moustache ; but bravery is inherent 
in the French nation. 

And as the Prussians, led by old officers who 
kept crying, “ Forwarts! forwarts!”’ came up, 
climbing on each other’s backs, as it were, like 
bands of wolves, to get on faster, we, in the corner 
of a barn, numbering twenty or thirty, in front 
of a garden where there was a great summer-house 
and some little cherrytrees in blossom, which I 
fancy I can see now, openeda rolling fire on these 
vagabonds, who wanted to scale a little wall be- 


yond and take the village. 
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How many of them, on climbing this wall, fell 
back into the mass beneath, I do not know, but 
fresh ones kept coming on. Hundreds of bullets 
whistled round our ears, and flattened themselves 
against the stones; the plaster was falling, the 
straw hung down from the beams, the great door 
on the left was riddled ; and we behind the barn, 
after we had reloaded, took our turn to fire into 
the mass ; we only took time to aim and fire, but 
in spite of that, five or six of us had already fallen, 
with our noses to the ground; we were in such a 
rage, however, that we took no heed of this. 

As I came back for the tenth time, just as I 
raised my musket to my shoulder, it fell from my 
hand; I stooped to pick it up and fell over it. I 
had a ball in my left shoulder, and the blood was 
running down over my breast like hot water. I 
tried to get up, but the utmost I could do was to 
sit up, leaning against the wall; then the blood 
ran down upon my legs, and the thought came 
into my mind that I should die in this place, which 
turned me quite cold. 

My comrades went on firing over my head, and 
the Prussians answered their fire. 

The thought that another bullet might finish me 
made me cling so tight with my right hand to the 
wall to get away from these, that I fell into 4 
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little trench by which the water ran from the street 
into the garden. My left arm was as heavy as 
lead, my head was whirling ; I still heard the firing, 
but it was like a dream. This must have lasted 
some time. 

When I opened my eyes again, night was com- 
ing on, and the Prussians were defiling through 
the lane at the double. The village was already 
full of them, and in the garden opposite I saw an 
old general, bareheaded, with white hairs, sitting 
on a great brown horse. He was shouting in a 
voice like a trumpet for them to bring cannon, 
and officers was riding off at full speed to carry 
his orders. Near him, standing on a little wall 
heaped with dead, was a surgeon binding up his 
arm. Behind, on the other side, likewise on 
horseback, was a very slim Russian officer, a young 
man ina hat with a falling plume of green feathers. 
I saw all this at a glance—the old man with his 
great nose, his broad flat forehead and shining 
eyes, and his bold bearing—and the others around 
him ; the surgeon, a little bald man in spectacles ; 
and below in the valley, five or six hundred paces 
off, between two houses, our soldiers rallying ; I 
have it all before me now, as if I were there still. 

There was no more firing ; but between Klein- 
Gorschen and Kaya horrible shrieks arose, and a 
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heavy rolling was heard, mingled with oaths 
and the cracking of whips. Without knowing 
_why, I dragged myself out of the meadow, and 
supported myself against the wall again; and 
hardly had I done so, when two sixteen-pounders, 
dragged by six horses each; came round the corner 
of the first house in the village; the mounted 
artillerymen were lashing their horses with all 
their might, and the wheels ploughed their way 
through the heaps of dead and wounded’ as 
through so much straw, so that the bones cracked 
again! That was the meaning of the cries I had 
heard—it made my hair stand on end ! 

“ Here!” cried the old general, in German. 
“ Point your cannon pone, between those two 
houses, near the fountain.” 

The two pieces were at once turned rounds 
the tumbrils with powder and canister-shot came 
up at a gallop. The old general came to look, 
with his left arm ina sling ; and as he went up 
the Jane again, I heard him say, in a curt way, to 
the young Russian officer : 

“ Tell the Emperor Alexander that I am in 
Kaya. The battle is won if he sends me supports. 
Let there be no hesitation—but action. We 
must expect a furious attack. Napoleon is com- 
ing up—I feel it. In halfan-hour we shall have 
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him upon us, with his guard. At all risks, I shall 
stand against him. But in Heaven’s name let 
not a minute be lost, and the victory is ours!” 

The young officer went off at a gallop in the 
drection of Klein-Gérschen, and at the same 
instant somebody close to me, said— That old 
man yonder is Blucher—ah, you rascal, if I had 
only my gun!” 

I turned my head, and saw an old sergeant, 
thin and haggard, with long furrows in his cheeks, 
sitting against the door of the barn, with his hands 
resting on the ground like crutches, for his ribs 
had been smashed by a ball. His yellow eyes 
followed the Prussian general with a squinting 
leer; his long hooked nose was bent down like a 
beak towards his mustache; there was a fierce 
proud look about him. 

“If | had only my gun,” he said again, “ you 
should see if the battle was won.” 

We were the only two living beings among 
the dead bodies that blocked up this corner. 

Twas thinking that perhaps to-morrow they 
would bury me with all the rest in the garden 
opposite, and that I should never see Catherine 
again ; the tears ran down my cheeks, and I could 
not help saying— 

* It’s all over now,” 
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Then the sergeant looked across at me, and 
seeing how young I was, he said— 

** What’s your hurt, conscript!” 

“A ball in the shoulder, sergeant.” 

“Tn the shoulder! That’s better than in the 
ribs, for one can get over that.” 

And, after looking at me again, he added ina 
gentler voice— 

“ There, fear nothing—you’ll see your country 
again.” 

I thought he compassionated me for my youth, 
and wanted to console me; but my chest felt 
broken to pieces, and that took away all hope 
from me. 

The sergeant said nothing more, only at inter- 
vals he made an effort to raise his head and look 
if our columns were coming. He was growling 
between his teeth, and at last slid down on his 
shoulder, in the corner of the door, muttering— 

“My business. is done; but I paid the big 
beggar for it, at any rate.” 

He glanced at the hedge opposite, and there I 
saw a Prussian grenadier stretched on his back, 
dead, with a bayonet still sticking in his body. 
It might be six o’clock ; the enemy occupied 

all the houses, the gardens, the orchards, the main 
street, and the lanes, I was ccld all over, and 
T3 
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had fallen into a stupor, with my forehead on my 
knees, when the thunder of cannon roused me. 
The two pieces in the garden and several others 
behind them higher up in the village were being 
fired, and their flashes lit up the broad street, 
through which Prussians and Russians were press- 
ing onwards. There was firing from all the win- 
dows, too. But that was nothing to the fire of 
the French on the opposite hill; in the lower 
country beyond the young guard came up in ser- 
ried columns at the double, the colonels, captains, 
and generals on horseback in the midst of the 
bayonets, their swords uplifted; all appeared 
misty and gray, lighted up from time to time by 
flashes from the eighty cannon the Emperor had 
had placed in our battery to support the move- 
ment. These eighty pieces made a horrible tur- 
moil, and though the distance was great, the old 
wall against which I leaned trembled to its very 
foundations. In the street the cannon-balls car- 
ried off files of Prussians and Russians as the 
sweeping scythe mows grass; it was their turn 
now to close the ranks. 

I also heard the enemy’s artillery replying be- 
hind us; and I thought to myself, ‘“ Heaven 
grant that the French may conquer, and then 
their poor wounded men will be gathered in; 
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whereas these Prussians and Cossacks will think 


UI 


of their own people first and leave us all to 
perish.” 

I gave no further heed to the sergeant, for I 
was watching the Prussian artillerymen loading 
their pieces, aiming and firing, and I cursed them 
in my soul; then I listened with rapture to the 
cries of “ Vive ? Empereur !”’ which began to re- 
sound from the valley, and which could be heard 
in the intervals between the roaring of the can- 
non. 

At last, at the end of twenty minutes, the 
Prussians and the Russians began to fall back; 
they passed in crowds through the lane in which 
we were to gain the ridge, and the cries of “ Vive 
l Empereur!” came nearer and nearer. The ar- 
tillerymen before us were firing for their lives, 
when three or four cannon-balls came flying in 
among them, breaking a wheel, and covering 
them with earth. One of the cannons fell on its 
side, two artillerymen were killed and two wound- 
ed. Then I felt a hand seize me by the arm ; 
I turned round and saw the old sergeant, half 
dead, looking at me, and laughing in a fierce way. 


The roof of our barn was falling in, and the wall 


was tottering, but we did not care for that; we 
saw nothing but the defeat of our enemies, and 
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amid the horrible din we heard nothing but the 
cries of our soldiers sounding nearer and nearer. 

All at once the sergeant, who was quite white, 
cried out— 

«There he is!” 

And leaning forward on his knees, one hand 
on the ground and the other raised in the air, he 
shouted with a strident voice— 

ecVive Em pereutl? 

And then he fell with his face to the ground, 
and never moved again. 

And I, bending forward to look, saw Napo- 
leon advancing into the fire, with his hat pressed 
down upon his great head, his gray capote open, 
a broad red ribbon crossing his white waistcoat, 
calm, cold, and lighted up, as it were, by the 
gleam of the bayonets. Everything gave way 
before him ; the Prussian artillerymen abandoned 
their guns, and leaped the wall of the garden, in 
spite of the shouts of their officers, who tried to 
keep them back. 

These things I have seen ; they have remained 
as if burned with fire into my brain, but from 
that moment I remember nothing more of the 
battle, for in the rapture at our victory I lost 
consciousness, and I lay like a dead man in the 
midst of all these corpses. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


I woxe up in the night, in the midst of silence. 
Clouds were flitting over the sky, and the moon 
looked down on the abandoned village, the over- 
turned cannons, and the heap of dead men, as 
she has looked down from the beginning of the 
world on the water that flows, the grass that 
grows, and the leaves that fallin autumn. Men 
are as nothing in comparison with things eternal, 
and those who are near death understand this 
better than all the rest. 

I could not stir now, and | suffered much; 
my right arm was all I could move. I managed, 
however, to raise myself on my elbow, and I saw 
. the dead heaped up to the end of the lane. The 
moon shone down upon them; they were as 
white as snow ; some had their eyes and mouth 
wide open, and others lay with their face to the 
ground, their knapsacks and cartridge-boxes on 
their backs, and their hands still grasping the 
musket. I saw all that, and it looked terrible ; 
_ my teeth chattered with horror. 

I wanted to cry out for help, but my voice 
sounded like the feeble cry of a sobbing child, 
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and I felt exhausted and despairing; but the 
feeble cry I had uttered was echoed by others 
near me, whom it roused from their stupor, and 
was repeated on every side; all the wounded 
thought they heard help coming, and those who 
had the strength left to complain, lifted up their 
voices. These cries lasted for a few moments, 
and then all was silent, and I heard nothing but 
a horse breathing slowly beside me, on the other 
side of the hedge. The horse wanted to get up ; 
I saw it lift its head and its long neck, and then 
it fell again. 

The effort I had just made had caused my 
wound to reopen, and I felt the blood running 
down again under my arm. Then I shut my 
eyes, and resigned myself to die; and all the 
distant things, from the time of my childhood, 
things that happened in the village, when my 
poor mother used to hold me in her arms and 
sing me to sleep—the little room and the old 
alcove, our dog Pommer, who used to play with 
me and roll me over on the ground; my father 
coming home in the evening, so cheerful, with 
his axe on his shoulder, and taking me up in his 
large hands to kiss me—all these things came 
back to me as in a dream. 

_ I thought—“ Ah, poor mother! poor father ! 
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if you had known that you were bringing up 
your child with so much love and care that he 
might one day perish miserably, alone, and far 
from all help, how you would have mourned! 
and how you would have cursed those who 
reduced him to such a state! Oh, if you were 
only here! If I could only ask your pardon for 
the trouble I have caused you!” 

And as I thought of this the tears ran down 
my face, my chest heaved, and for a long time 
I remained sobbing to myself. 

And soon there came to me the thought 
of Catherine, and aunt Gredel, and kind Mons. 
Goulden, and what a terrible thing that was! It 
was like a spectacle passing before one’s eyes. 
I saw their wonder and their fear when they 
heard of the great battle; aunt Gredel running 
every day to the post, while Catherine waited for 
her and prayed, and Mons. Goulden, alone in his 
room, reading in the Gazette that the 3d Corps 
had lost more men than all the others ; he walked 
to and fro with his head bowed down, and sat 
down very late at his bench. My heart was far 
away with them ; it was waiting,so to speak, with 
aunt Gredel before the post-office; it returned 
exhausted to the village ; it saw Catherine in her 
desolation. 
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Then one morning, the letter-carrier Roedig 
would come through Quatre Vents, with his 
blouse and his little leather bag ; he would open 
the door of the sitting-room, and hand a large 
paper to aunt Gredel, who would sit stupefied, 
while Catherine stood beside her as pale as death, 
and it was the certificate of my death that had 
just arrived! I could hear the terrible sobs of 
Catherine as she lay stretched on the ground, 
and the' maledictions of aunt Gredel, as she cried 
out, with her gray hair dishevelled, that there was 
no justice on earth, that it would be better for 
honest folks never to have been born, for that 
God was abandoning them! Then good father 
Goulden came to console them; but when he 
came in he would begin sobbing with the rest, 
and all would weep together in grief and desola- 
tion, crying— 

“Oh, poor Joseph! poor Joseph!” 

The thought of all this tore my heart. 

The idea also came into my head that thirty 
or forty thousand families in France, and Russia, 
and Germany, would receive the same news ; and 
that it would be more terrible still, since a great 
number of those who lay stretched dead on that 
battle-field had a father and a mother ; this thing 
seemed to me like an abomination, and I could 
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fancy a great cry from all the human race mount- 
ing upwards to the sky. 

It was then that I remembered those poor wo- 
men at Phalsbourg whom I had seen praying in 
the church at the time of the great retreat from 
Russia, and I understood what the feelings of 
their souls must have been. I thought that 
Catherine would be going there soon; that she 
would pray for years and years, thinking of me. 
' Yes, I thought of that, for I knew that we had 
Joved each other from our childhood, and that 
she could never forget me. My emotion was so 
great that one tear after another coursed down 
my cheeks; and yet it did me good to feel that 
confidence in her, and to be sure that she would 
keep her love for me till she was an old woman, 
that she would always have me before her eyes, and 
_ would never take any one else for her husband. 

Towards the morning the dew had begun to 
fallin great drops. The monotonous pattering 
on the roofs, and in the garden and the lane, took 
the place of the former silence. I thought of 
God, who from the beginning of time has been 
doing the same things, and whose power is 
boundless; who pardons sins because He is 
good; and I hoped that He would pardon me, 
and would consider my sufferings. 
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As the fall was very heavy, it at last filled the . 
little channel. From time to time a wall could 
be heard falling in the village, or a roof breaking 
down ; the animals, terrified by the battle, took 
courage when the dawn came; a goat was bleat- 
in the neighboring stable; a great shepherd’s 
dog, with his tail hanging down, passed by, look- 
ing at the corpses, a horse, seeing him, began 
snorting in a terrific manner, perhaps taking him 
for a wolf, and the dog ran away. 

All these details come back to me, for when one 
is near death one sees everything ; one seems to 
say to one’s self, “ Look—listen, for soon thou 
wilt see and hear nothing more in this world!” 

But what I remembered much more vividly, 
what I shall never forget if I live a hundred years, 
is hearing a sound of talking ata distance, and 
how I woke up, and how I listened, and how I 
raised myself on my elbow to cry “Help!” It 
was still night, though a pale dawn was rising in the 
sky ; quite in the distance, across the rain which 
now fell slanting through the air, a light was 
moving in the midst of the field ; it wandered to 
and fro, stopping here and there, and I saw black 
figures bending down round it; they were only 
confused shadows ; but others besides myself saw 
this light, for on all sides groans and sighs were 
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breathed into the night—plaintive cries from such 
feeble voices that it sounded like little children 
calling for their mothers. 

Great Heaven, what is life? Of what does it 
consist that we put such a value upon it? The 
frail breath that makes us weep and suffer so 
much, why do we fear to lose it more than any- 
thing else in the world? What is reserved for us 
after it, that the least thought of death makes us 
tremble? 

Who can tell? Men have been talking about 
it for centuries and centuries ; all think about it, 
and no one can tell. 

As for me, in my wish to live, I gazed at this 
light as a wretch who is drowning gazes at the 
coast. I held fast to see it, and my heart beat 
thick with hope. I wanted to cry out, but my 
voice would not go out of my lips; the rattle of 
the rain in the trees and on the roofs covered all 
other sounds, and yet I said to myself, “ They 
hear me—they are coming!” I fancied I saw 
the light coming up the garden walk, growing 
larger at each step; but after wandering about for 
some minutes on the battle-field, it slowly went 
into a declivity of the ground and disappeared. 

Then I fell down again, and lost consciousness, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ween I came to myself I was at one end of a 
great barn, built like a hall, with pillars all round 
it; some one was giving me wine and water to 
drink, and I thought it delicious. When I opened 
my eyes I saw an old soldier, with a gray mus- 
tache, who was lifting up my head and holding the 
cup to my lips. 

“Well,” said he to mein agood humored way, 
“well, we’re better now.” 

I could not help smiling at him when I thought 
that I was still alive. My breast and my left 
shoulder were firmly bound up; I felt something 
like a burn there, but I did not care for that—I 
was alive! 

First I looked at the great beams that crossed 
the roof above me, and the tiles, through which 
daylight shone in at more than one place; then, 
after a few moments, | turned my head, and saw 
that I was in one of those great outbuildings in 
which the brewers of that country store up their 
tubs and their drays. All round, on mattresses 
and on trusses of hay, were ranged a crowd of 
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wounded men, and in the middle, on a great 
kitchen table, the surgeon-major and his two 
helpers, with their shirt-sleeves tucked up, were 
cutting off somebody’s leg; the wounded man 
uttered doleful cries. Behind them was a heap 
of arms and legs, and every one may imagine my 
feelings at the sight. 

Five or six infantry soldiers were engaged in 
supplying the wounded with drink, from jugs and 
mugs that they carried about. 

But what made the greatest impression upon 
me was the sight of the surgeon in his shirt-sleeves, 
who was cutting away, and seemed to hear noth- 
ing ; he had a great nose and hollow cheeks, and 
was always grumbling at his assistants for not 
handing him his knives and tweezers, or lint and 
linen, fast enough, or not wiping the blood away 
- directly with their sponges, though the work went 
on anything but slowly, for in less than a quarter 
of an hour they had cut off two legs. 

Outside by the pillars a great wagon full of 
straw was waiting. 

They had just stretched on the table a sort of 
Russian carabineer, at least six feet high, whose 
neck had been pierced by a bullet ; and the sur- 
geon was calling for his small knives, to do some- 
thing to him, when another surgeon passed in front 
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of the building—a cavalry surgeon, short, fat, and 
quite gray. He carried a portfolio under his 
arm, and stopped near the wagon. 

“ Aha, Forel?” hecried out in a cheery voice. 

« Ah, is it you, Duchéne?”’ replied our sur- 
geon, turning round. ‘“ How many wounded ?” 

“Seventeen to eighteen thousand.” 

“The deuce! Well, and how are you this 
morning?” 

“Very well—I’m just looking for a wine- 
shop.” 

Our surgeon went out of the barn to shake 
hands with his comrade. They then began to 
chat quietly together, while the assistants refreshed 
themselves with a draught of wine, and the Russian 
rolled his eyes in a despairing way. 

“Look, Duchéne, you have only to go down 
the street, opposite the well yonder—you see?” 

Quite well.” 

*“‘ Then just opposite you'll find the canteen.” 

“Ah, good—thank you—I’m off.” 

Then the other one went away, and our surgeon 
called after him— 

“Good appetite, Duchéne.”’ 

Then he came back to his Rusaian, who was 
waiting for him, and began by laying open his 
neck from the nape to the shoulder. He worked 
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with an air of irritation, and kept saying to his 
assistants— 

** Now then, gentlemen, now then !” 

The Russian groaned, as you may well imagine ; 
but the surgeon took no notice of it; and at last, 
throwing a bullet on the ground, he put a ban- 
dage on, and said— 

“Take him away.” 

The Russian was lifted off the table, and the 
soldiers laid him on a palliasse, in a row of others, 
and the next one was brought. 

I could never have thought that such things 
went on in the world; but I saw much worse 
things than that, things whose recollection haunted 
me for a long time after. 

On the fifth or sixth palliasse from mine sat an 
old corporal, with his leg bandaged up ;_ he winked 
with his eye, and said to his neighbor, whose arm 
had just been cut off— 

“Conscript, just look at that heap yonder ; 
I'll wager you don’t recognize your arm among 
the rest.” 

The man to whom he spoke, who was deadly 
pale, but had shown the greatest nerve, looked, 
and the next moment he had fainted. 

_ Then the corporal began to laugh, and said— 


“ Fle’s recognized it at last. It’s the one yon- 
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der, with the little blue flower tattooed on it—it 
always has that effect on them.” 

He quite prided himself on having found that 
out ; but nobody laughed with him. 

Every moment the wounded men were crying 
out for drink. When one began, all the others 
joined in; the old soldier had doubtless taken a 
liking to me, for he always held out his mug to 
me every time he passed. 

I did not remain there more than an hour. 
Some ten other wagons had been drawn up in 
line behind the first. Peasants of the country, in 
velvet waistcoats and broad-brimmed black hats, 
each with a cartwhip on his shoulder, were in at- 
tendance, holding their horses by the bridle. An 
escort of hussars soon arrived, and the quarter- 
master dismounted, and entering our building, 
said— 

““ Excuse me, major, but here’s an order to es- 
cort twelve wagons of wounded to Lttzen; am 
I to take them up here?” 

“Yes, it’s here,’ replied the surgeon-major. 

And immediately they began loading the first 
file. 

The peasants and the ambulance men, before 
they carried us off, made us drink another good 


draught. 
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Directly a wagon was full it was driven for- 
ward, and another drew up. I was in the third, 
sitting on some straw in the first row, beside a 
conscript of the 27th regiment, whose right hand 
was gone; behind me another was minus a leg, a 
third had his head split, a fourth his jaw shattered, 
and so on all through the vehicle. 

They had given us back our thick great-coats, 
and in spite of the sunshine we were so cold that 
nothing was to be seen of us but our noses and 
our regulation nightcaps, or the linen bandage 
above our collars. Nobody spoke: each one 
had enough to occupy him in his own thoughts. 
Sometimes, for a moment, I felt terribly cold; 
then came gusts of heat, that seemed to mount 
up into my eyes. This was the beginning of the 
fever. But when we left Kaya all was still going 
well with me; I could see things clearly, and it 
was later on, when we got near Leipsic, that I 
felt really ill. 

Well, that was the way they packed us in the 
wagons ; those who could still manage to keep 
up were put into the foremost wagons, the others 
were stretched on their backs in the last, and off 
we went. The hussars, on horseback beside us, 
chatted about the battle, and smoked and laughed, 
and took no notice of us. 

14 
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Passing through Kaya I became aware of all 
the horrors of war. The village was nothing but 
a heap of ruins. The roofs had fallen in; fora 
long way the end walls only remained standing ; 
the beams and laths had been smashed, and we 
could see through into little rooms, with their al- 
coves, doors, and staircases. Poor people, women, 
children, and old men, could be seen going about 
within, quite despairing ; they went up and down 
quite exposed to view, as if they had been in 
cages. Sometimes, quite high up, appeared the 
chimney of some little room, where a little 
mirror, with branches of box over it, showed that 
in peaceable times some young girl had dwelt 
there. 

Ah! who could then have foreseen that one 
day all this happiness would be destroyed, not by 
the fury of the winds or the anger of Heaven, 
but by the rage of men, much more formidable 
than they! 

Even the poor domestic animals had a look of 
desolation about them among these ruins ; there 
were pigeons looking for their dovecote, and oxen 
and goats seeking their accustomed stables ; they 
wandered about disconsolate in the lanes, low- 
ing and bleating in a plaintive way. Fowls 
were perching on the trees, and everywhere, 
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everywhere, appeared the cruel traces of cannon- 
balls. 

At the last house an old white-haired man was sit- 
ting on the threshold of his ruined dwelling, hold- 
ing a little child between his knees. He stared 
at us as we went by with a dark, mournful look. 
Did he see us?’ I do not know; but his brow, 
marked with great furrows, and his listless eyes 
had a look of despair. How many years of 
labor, how much self-denial and suffering, must 
it have cost him to provide for himself a quiet 
old age! And now everything was destroyed, 
and the child and he had nota roof to shelter 
their heads ! . 

And the great trenches, half-a-league long, at 
which all the people of the country were working 
in hot haste, to prevent pestilence from consum- 
mating the destruction of the human race. I 
have seen them from the top of the hill of Kaya, 
and have turned away my eyes in horror. Yes, 
I have seen the immense trenches in which the 
dead were buried—Russians, French, and Prus- 
sians, all together—men such as God had created 
that they might love each other, before the in- 
vention of plumes and uniforms, which divide 
them into factions for the profit of those who 
govern them, There they are, they embrace 
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each other now, and if anything lives in them, as 
we must hope it does, they love and pardon one 
another, and abhor the crime which for so many 
hundred years has prevented them from loving 
each other before their death. 

But a still more mournful sight was presented 
by the long train of wagons carrying off the 
poor wounded men, those unhappy wretches who 
are not mentioned in the bulletins except to under- 
state their’ numbers, and who perish in hospital 
like flies, far from all those who love them; while 
the cannons are fired, and hymns of rejoicing are 
sung in the churches, because thousands of men 
have been killed. 

When we reached Litzen, the town was so 
crowded with wounded men, that our train was 
ordered to go on to Leipsic. The streets were 
full of poor wretches, three parts dead, lying on 
straw in front of the houses. We took more 
than an hour getting to a church, where fifteen 
or twenty of us, who could bear the journey no 
longer, were taken down. 

The quartermaster and his men, after refresh- 
ing themselves at a wine-shop at the corner of the 
great square, mounted their horses again, and we 
set off for Leipsic. 

By that time I could see and hear nothing 
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distinctly ; my head was, whirling, there was a 
buzzing in my ears, I mistook the trees for men, 
and felt such a thirst as no one can imagine. 

Long since, others in the wagons had begun 
to shout and to rave, talking of their mothers, or 
wanting to get up and jump out on the road. I 
do not know if I did the same, but I woke up as 
if from a bad dream, just as two men took me by 
a leg each, with their other arm around my waist, 
and carried me away across a dark place. The 
sky was studded with stars; and on the front of 
a great building which stood out from the gloom 
around, a hundred lights were shining ; it was 
the hospital of the Halle suburb of Leipsic. 

The two men carried me up a winding stair- 
case. Quite at the top, they went into an im- 
mense room, where long lines of beds, almost 
touching each other, were arranged in three rows 
and I was put into one of the beds. It is im- 
possible to describe the groans, oaths, and moan- 
ings that were heard ; hundreds of wounded men 
were around, tossing in the fever. The windows 
were open, and the little lanterns flickered in the 
draughts of air. Infirmary men, doctors, and 
assistants, the last with great aprons tied under 
their arms, were going to and fro. And the 
hollow murmur from the chambers beneath, the 
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new trains arriving on the square outside, the 
cries of the wagoners, the cracking of whips and 
the scrambling of horses, were enough to make a 
man lose his head. 

There, for the first time, while I was being 
undressed, I felt such a horrible pain in my 
shoulder, that I could not help crying out. A 
surgeon came up almost directly, and rebuked 
the men for carelessness in handling me. That 
is all I remember of that night, for I was like 
mad. I kept calling Catherine, Mons. Goulden, 
and aunt Gredel to help me, as my neighbor 
afterwards told me; he was an old mounted 
artilleryman, and my exclamations spoiled his 
night’s rest. 

It was not until the next morning, towards eight 
o’clock, when my wound was dressed for the first 
time, that I saw the hall clearly. Then, also, I 
knew that my left shoulder-bone was broken. 

When I awoke I was surrounded by a dozen 
surgeons. One of them, a stout dark man whom 
they called Mons. le Baron, was opening my 
bandage ; an assistant, at the foot of the bed, was 
holding a basin of hot water. The chief surgeon 
examined my wound, and all the others leant for- 
ward to hear what he would say. He spoke to 
them for a few moments; but all that I could 
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understand was that the ball had entered from 
below, and taken an upward course; that it had 
broken the bone, and passed out at the back. I 
saw that this man understood his profession well ; 
for the Prussians had been firing from below, 
aiming over the top of the garden wall, so that 
the bullet must have risen. He washed the 
wound himself, and put back the bandage with 
two turns of his hand, so that I could not move 
my shoulder, and everything was in order. I felt 
much better. “Ten minutes afterwards, an hos- 
pital attendant came and put on mea shirt. He 
was so well used to the work that he did not hurt 
me. 

The surgeon then stopped at the next bed, and 
said— 

“What! here you are again, my ancient!” 

“ Yes, baron, it’s me again,’ answered the 
artilleryman, quite proud to see that he was rec- 
ognized. ‘“ The first time it was at Austerlitz, 
from canister-shot, and then at Jena, and then 
for a couple of lance-thrusts at Smolensk.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the surgeon, in a kind voice ; 
“and what is amiss with us now?” 

“Three sabre-cuts on the left arm, got in de- 

_ fending my piece against the Prussian hussars.” 

The surgeon stepped up to him and undid the 
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bandage, and I heard him say to the artillery- 
man— 

“ Have you the cross?” 

“ No, baron.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

“Christian Zimmer, quartermaster in the 2d 
regiment of horse artillery.” 

“Very good, very good.” 

Then he dressed the man’s wounds, and said 
as he rose— 

“ All will be well.” 

Then he turned away, talking with the others, 
and went away after finishing his rounds and giv- 
ing some directions to the hospital attendants. 

The old artilleryman seemed in high spirits ; as 
I had heard from his name that he must be an 
Alsatian, I began to talk to him in our native 
language, which rejoiced him still more. Hewas 
a great fellow, six feet high, round-shouldered, 
with a flat forehead, a big nose, and reddish-brown 
mustache; as hard as a rock, but a brave man 
for all that. His eyes wrinkled up with pleasure, 
and he pricked up his ears when I spoke to him 
in the Alsace dialect. I might have asked him 
for anything in that tongue, and he would have 
given me everything, if he had had anything to 
give; but he had nothing to offer but grasps of 
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the hand that made your bones crack. He called 
me Josephel, after our country fashion, and said 
to me— 

“¢ Josephel, mind how you swallow the physic 
they give you; one ought only to swallow what 
one knows, and whatever doesn’t smell good is no 
use. If they would give us a bottle of Rivekir 
wine every day we should soon be cured; but it 
suits them better to spoil our stomachs with a 
handful of nasty boiled herbs than to bring us 
some white Alsace wine.” 

When I was afraid because of the fever and 
of what I saw about me, it seemed to put him out 
of temper. He would look at me with his great 
gray eyes, and say-— 

“‘ Josephel, are you mad to be afraid? Are we 
the kind of fellows who can die in an hospital ? 
No, no, just put that idea out of your head.” 

But in spite of all he could say, the doctors, 
when they made their rounds, used to find seven 
or eight of the men dead every morning. Some 
caught the hot fever, others got a chill, and the 
end of it was always that one saw the bier 
brought in, and they were carried out on the at- 
tendants’ shoulders; so that I never knew whether 
J ought to feel hot or cold to be going on well, 

Zimmer used to say to me— 
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“ All that, Josephel, comes from the bad drugs 
that the doctors invent. Do you see that tall 
thin man? He can boast of having killed more 
men than a fieldpiece ; you may say that he’s al- 
ways full charged with canister and the match 
lighted. And that little dark fellow? If I were 
the Emperor I should send him to the Russians 
and Prussians: he would kill more of them than 
a whole army corps could dispose of.” 

I should have laughed heartily at his jokes if I 
had not seen the biers pass so often. 

At the end of three weeks the bone of my 
shoulder began to harden; the two wounds grad- 
ually closed, and I suffered hardly any pain. 
The sabre-cuts that Zimmer had received on his 
arm and shoulder were also going on very well. 
Every morning they gave us some good beef soup, 
that put new heart into us; and in the evening 
we had a little beef, with half a glass of wine, the 
mere sight of which rejoiced us so much that we 
saw all the future in rosy colors. 

About this time we were also allowed to go down 
into a large garden, studded with old elms, behind 
the hospital. There were benches under the 
trees, and we used to walk through the avenues 
like independent gentlemen, in our gray over- 
coats and cotton caps. 
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The season was magnificent ; out view extended 
over the Partha, which was fringed with poplars. 
This river falls into the Elster on the left, and 
looked to us like a long blue line. There is a 
forest in the same direction, and in the foreground 
three or four great white roads, running through 
fields of wheat, barley, and oats, through planta- 
tions of hemp, all in fine cultivation, and very 
agreeable to look at, especially when the wind 
passed over it, and all these crops waved up and 
down in the sunlight. 

The heat in the month of June gave promise 
of a good harvest after. When I looked at this 
beautiful country, I thought of Phalsbourg, and 
began to shed tears. Then would Zimmer say 
to me— 

“| should very much like to know why the 
“deuce you arecrying, Josephel? Instead of hav- 
ing caught the hospital fever, or having lost a leg 
or an arm like hundreds of others, here we are 
quietly sitting ona benchintheshade. They give 
us soup, and meat, and wine ; we are even allowed 
to smoke when we have any tobacco, and yet 
you are not satisfied. What is it you want?” 

Then I used to talk to him of my love for 
Catherine, of my walks to Quatre Vents, of our 
bright hopes, of our promise of marriage, and, in 
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fact, of all those good times that had now passed 
away like a dream. He listened to me; smoking 
his pipe the while. 

“Yes, yes,” he said; “it’s a pity, I grant you. 
Before the conscription of 1798 I was also to 
have been married to a girl of our village. 
Margredel was her name, and I loved her like 
thé apple of my eye. We had exchanged a 
promise of marriage ; and during the whole Zurich 
campaign, there was not a day on which I did 
not think of Margredel. But when I got my 
‘first furlough, I went back to my own place, and 
what did I find on my arrival ?—why, that she had 
married, three months before,a shoemaker of our 
village, named Passauf. You can fancy what a 
rage I was in, Josephel. I could not see clear 
before me, and I felt inclined to smash everything ; 
and as they told me that Passauf was in the 
brewery of the Great Stag, I went straight there 
without looking to the right or to the left. 
When I got there I saw him at the end of the 
table, near one of the windows looking out into — 
the court by the pump. He was laughing with 
three or four other bad fellows and drinking 
mugs of beer. I went up, and then he called 
out— 

“°« Look there ! it’s Christian Zimmer! How 
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are you, Christian? I’ve a greeting for you from 
Margredel.’ 

“And then he winked his eye. Then I 
caught up a jug, and broke it over his left ear ; 
and I said to him— 

“<¢ Go and carry that to her from me, Passauf ; 
it’s my wedding present.’ _ 

“ Of course all the rest of them fell upon me. 
I marked two or three more with a pitcher ; then 
I jumped on a table, got my leg astride a window 
that looked upon the court, and so beat,a retreat. 
But I'd hardly got to my mother’s house before 
the gendarmes came up, and I was arrested by 
order of a superior officer. They bound me on 
a cart, and so carried me from brigade to brigade 
till I got to my own regiment, which was quartered 
at Strasbourg. For six weeks I remained at 
Finckmatt, and perhaps I should have had a 
taste of a prison fortress with a cannon-ball at 
my leg if we had not just then been crossing the 
Rhine to go to Hohenlinden. Commandant 
Courtand himself said to me— 

“You may consider yourself lucky that you 
happen to be a good pioneer; but if ever you 
take upon yourself to beat people with jugs again, 
I warn you that it will turn out badly for you. 


Is that the way to fight, you blockhead? What 
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do we wear a sabre for but to use it, and to make 
a name for ourselves in the country?’ I had not 
a word to say in reply. 

“ After that, Josephel, | felt no further inclina- 
tion to marry. Don’t talk to me about a soldier 
thinking of his wife; it’s a miserable mistake. 
Just look at the generals who have got married. 
Do they fight as they did in the old times? No, 
they’ve only a single idea, and that’s to increase 
their hoard of money and to enjoy it, by living 
comfortably with their duchesses and their little 
dukes, by the fireside. My grandfather, Yeri, 
the gamekeeper, used always to say that a good 
hound ought to be thin; barring the difference 
of rank, I think the same thing with regard to 
good generals and good soldiers. We privates 
are always under rule and regimen; but our gen- 
erals get fat, and that’s because of the good dinners 
they eat at home. 

This is how Zimmer used to talk to me in the 
openness of his heart, but I felt sad in spite of all. 

So soon as I could get up, I had lost no time 
in letting Mons. Goulden know by letter that I 
was in the Halle hospital, in one of the suburbs 
of Leipsic, on account of a slight wound in the 
arm, but that they must not be alarmed about 
me, for that I was getting better every day. | 
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begged him to show my letter to Catherine and 
to aunt Gredel, to give them confidence in the 
midst of this terrible war. I also said that my 
greatest happiness would be to hear news from 
home, and to hear that all I loved were in good 
health. 

After that I had no rest. I expected an an- 
swer every morning, and to see the baggage-master 
distributing twenty or thirty letters in the room 
when there was none for me, made my heart 
bleed; I used to go down hastily into the garden 
and shed tears there. There was a certain dark 
corner into which they used to throw the broken 
crockery ; a shady corner, which I liked best of 
all, because the patients never camethere. Here 
I used to pass my time, in brooding thought, on 
an old worm-eaten bench. Disquieting ideas 
came into my head, and I went so far as to think 
that Catherine could forget her promise; and I 
said to myself, “ Ah, if you had only not got up 
again at Kaya! then all would be over. Why 
did they not leave you to your fate? It would 
have been better than to suffer thus.” 

Things had got to such a pitch with me that I 
wished I might not get well; when, one morning, 
the baggage-master called out, among other names, 


that of Joseph Bertha, Then I held up my hand, 
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unable to utter a word; and they put into my 
hand a great square letter, covered with a number 
of postmarks. I recognized the handwriting of 
Mons. Goulden, and turned quite pale. 

“Well,” said Zimmer, laughing, “ you see it 
has come at last.” 

I did not answer him, but directly I had dressed 
myself I thrust the letter into my pocket, and 
went down to read it alone, at the end of the 
garden, in the corner where I was accustomed to 
sit. 

Directly I opened it I saw two or three little 
apple-blossoms, which I took out,—and a draft 
on the post-office, with a few words written by 
Mons. Goulden. But it was not that which 
touched me most and made me tremble from 
head to foot, it was the writing of Catherine, which 
I looked at with troubled eyes, unable at first to 
read it, for my heart was beating violently. 

At last I grew a little more calm, and read the 
letter softly to myself, stopping every now and 
then to make quite sure that I was not mistaken, 
that it was really my dear Catherine who was 
writing to me, and that I was not in a dream. 

I have preserved this letter because it, so to 
speak, gave me back my life; and here it is, just 
as I received it on the 8th of June, 1813 ;— 
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“ My pear JosepH,—I write this letter to tell 
you at the very beginning that I love you more 
and more, and that I will never love any one but 
you. 

“You are also to know that it is the greatest 
sorrow to me to learn that you are wounded ina 
hospital, and that I am not with you to take 
good care of you. It is a very great sorrow, and 
since the conscripts went away we have not hada 
single hour’s peace. My mother was angry with 
me, and said that I was foolish to cry day and 
night ; and all the time she cried just as much as 
I did, all alone, in the evening by the stove. I 
could hear her up-stairs ; and her anger fell upon 
Pinacle, who did not dare to come to our market, 
because my mother kept a hammer in her basket. 

“ But our greatest sorrow of all, Joseph, was 
that a report came which said that a great battle 
had been fought, in which thousands upon thou- 
‘sands of men had been killed. We could hardly 
contain ourselves: my mother was running to 
the post every morning, and I could no longer 
get up out of my bed. But at last our letter 
came. Now I feel better, because I can weep 
quietly, and bless the Saviour who preserved your 
* life. 

« And when I think, Joseph, how happy we 
15 
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were in those times when you used to come every 
Sunday, and we used to sit quietly by one an- 
other, not thinking of sorrow to come—ah, we 
did not know how happy we were then—we did 
not know what was going to happen; but the 
will of God be done! If you only get well, and 
if we may only hope to be once more together, 
as we used to be! 

“Many people are talking about peace; but 
we have undergone so many misfortunes, and the 
Emperor Napoleon is so fond of war, that one 
must not believe in anything. 

“My great consolation is to know that your 
wound is not dangerous, and that you love me 
still. Ah, Joseph, I shall always love you; I 
can say no more than this ; it 1s all Ican tell you, 
from the bottom of my heart; and I know that 
my mother loves you dearly too. 

“Now, as Mons. Goulden wants to write a few 
words to you, I embrace you a thousand and a 
thousand times. The weather is very fine here ; 
we shall have a good year. The great apple- 
tree in our orchard is quite white with blossoms ; 
I am going to pick some and send them to you 
in the letter, when Mons. Goulden has done 
writing ; perhaps, through the mercy of God, we 
shall yet eat one of those great apples together, 
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Embrace me as I embrace you, and good-bye, 
good-bye, dear Joseph.” 

On reading this I melted into tears, and Zim- 
mer having come up, I said to him— 

“Sit down here, and I will read you what my 
sweetheart writes to me; and you shall see if she 
is a Margredel.”’ 

“‘ First let me light my pipe,” he answered. 

He shut down the lid of the bowl on the bit of 
tinder, and then said— 

“You may begin, Josephel; but I give you 
notice that I am an old fellow, and therefore don’t 
believe everything that is written. Women are 
more cunning than we.” 

For all that I read him Catherine’s letter delib- 
erately. He did not interrupt me; and when I 
had done, he took it from my hand, and looked 
at it thoughtfully for a long time ; then he said— 

“Yes, Josephel; that’s a good girl, full of 
good sense, and she’ll never take any one for her 
husband but you.” 

“ You think she loves me dearly ?” 

“Oh, you may depend upon that girl; she’ll 
never marry a Passauf. I would rather mistrust 
the Emperor than a girl like that.” 

When I heard Zimmer talk thus, I felt ready 


to embrace him, and I said— 
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“ |’ve received a note of a hundred francs from 
home, and we can cash it at the post-office. 
There will be the money for some white wine. 
Let us try and get out from here.” 

“ That’s well said,’ he replied, twirling his 
great mustache, and putting his pipe back in his 
pocket. “I don’t like to be growing mouldy 
here when there’s a wineshop outside. Let us 
try and get leave.” 

We rose quite joyously, and were going up the 
staircase of the hospital, when the baggage- 
master, who was coming down, stopped my com- 
panion, and said to him— 

“Are you not Christian Zimmer, of the 2d 
horse artillery ?” 

“Under favor, baggage-master, I have that 
honor.” 

“Well, then, there’s something for you,” he said, 
and he gave him a little packet and a big letter. 

Zimmer stood stupefied with astonishment, for 
he had never received anything from home or 
from elsewhere. He opened the packet, which 
contained a box; he opened the box, and in it 
was the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Then he 
turned quite pale ; his eyes grew dim, and for a 
moment he put his hand behind him, and leant 
against the balustrade; then he shouted— Vive 
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! Empereur !” with such a terrible voice that the 
three rooms echoed like a church. 

Then the baggage-master looked at him good- 
humoredly, and said— 

<* Ah, you are pleased, I warrant!” 

“I’m pleased indeed, baggage-master! Now I 
only want one thing.” 

“ And what’s that?” 

“© Leave to take a turn in the town.” 

“You must address your request to Mons. 
Tardieu, the surgeon-major.” 

We went down-stairs rejoicing ; and as it was 
the hour when the surgeons made their rounds, 
we went away-in-arm to ask permission of the 
surgeon-major, an old gray-headed man, who had 
heard the cry of “Vive [Empereur!” and was 
looking at us with a grave face. 

«What is it?” he asked. 

‘Zimmer showed him his cross, and answered— 

“ Pardon, major; but I am charmingly well.” 

“T understand you,” said Mons. Tardieu. 
“ You want a permit to go out.” 

“If you will be kind enough—for me and my 
comrade, Joseph Bertha.” 

The surgeon had looked at my wound the day 
before; he drew a portfolio from his pocket, and 
gave a permit to each of us. 
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We went down-stairs again as proud as kings— 
Zimmer of his cross, and I of my letter. 

Below in the great vestibule the porter cried 
out to us— 

“Well, well, where are you going?” 

Zimmer showed him our papers, and we passed 
out, rejoicing to breathe the fresh air. A sentinel 
directed us to the post-office, where they paid me 
my hundred francs. 

Then, in a graver fashion, Mews our joy had 
a little sobered down, we gained the Halle Gate, 
two musket-shots on the left, at the end of a long 
avenue of limes. Each suburb is separated from 
the old ramparts by one of the avenues, and all 
round Leipsic there is another avenue, a very 
broad one, also of lime-trees. The ramparts are 
old erections, such as one sees at Saint Hippolyte 
in the Upper Rhine department—decrepit walls 
over which the grass is growing,—unless, indeed, 
the Germans have repaired them since 1813. 
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CHARTER XV. 


How many things we were destined to learn on 
this day! In hospital no one troubles himself 
about anything ; when one sees wounded men 
arrive every morning by fifties, and sees as many 
carried off on their biers in the evening, it seems 
like a picture of the universe in little; and one 
thinks—“ After us, the end of the world!” 

But outside, one’s ideas change. When I saw 
the great Halle-street, the old town with its maga- 
zines and its gateways choked up with merchan- 
dise ; the old roofs projecting like penthouses, and 
the broad low wagons laden with bales, all this spec- 
tacle of the active life of commerce entirely aston- 
ished me. I had never seen anything like it, and 
I said to myself— 

“ This is a real commercial city, as one would 
fancy it to oneself, full of industrious people try- 
ing to earn their living, and to attain to compe- 
tency and wealth ; where each man wishes to raise 
himself, not by inflicting damage on others, but 
by working, and by scheming, day and night, to 
find new means of prosperity for his family ; 
which does not hinder any and every one from 
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profiting by inventions and discoveries. This is 
the happiness of peace in the midst of a terrible 
war.” 

But the poor wounded men, who crawled to 
and fro with their arms in slings, or dragging one 
leg after the other, leaning on crutches, made my 
heart ache to look at them. 

I walked on in a thoughtful mood, abandoning 
myself to the guidance of my friend Zimmer, who 
knew where he was at every street corner, and 
kept saying to me— 

“That’s the church of St. Nicholas ; yonder 
is the great building of the University, and that 
is the Town Hall.” 

He remembered all this, having already been 
in Leipsic in 1807, before the battle of Friedland, 
and he kept on repeating to me— 

“We are as much at home here as if we were 
in Metz, in Strasbourg, or anywhere else in 
France. The people wish us well. After the 
campaign of 1806 every civility that could be 
shown to us was shown. The townspeople used to 
carry us off in threes and fours to dine with them. 
They used even to give balls for us, and we were 
called the heroes of Jena. You will see how fond 
they are of us. Let us go where we will, we shall 
be everywhere received as benefactors to the coun- 
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try, for it was we who made their elector King of 
Saxony ; and we have also given hima good piece 
of Poland.” | 

All at once Zimmer stopped in front of a little 
low door, and cried— 

“Look, this is the brewery of the Golden 
Sheep ; the front entrance is in the other street, 
but we can go in here. Come on!” 

I followed him into a kind of crooked passage, 
which soon led us into a courtyard, with the backs 
of the houses all round, with weather-stained gal- 
leries running round the lower stories, and gabled 
roofs, like in the Fosse-des-Tanneurs street at 
Strasbourg. The brewery was on the right. We 
could see small tubs with copper hoops on the 
dark beams, heaps of malt and barley, and ina 
corner a great turning wheel, in which an enor- 
mous dog was galloping, to pump the beer up to 
the different stories. 

The clinking of glasses and of tin mugs sound- 
ed from a great room on the right, that looked 
on Tilly-street, and under the windows of this 
room was a deep cellar, which resounded with the 
blows of the cooper’s hammer. The air was full 
of the fragrant odor of the new March beer; and 
Zimmer, raising his eyes to the roof with his 
whole face radiant with satisfaction, continued—_ 
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“ Yes, it was certainly here that we came—big 
Ferré, fat Roussillon, and I. Good heavens, how 
I rejoice to see all this again, Josephel! Cer- 
tainly, six years have gone by since then. Poor 
old Roussillon, he left his bones at Smolensk Jast 
year, and big Ferré must be in his native village 
near Toul now, for he had his left leg carried off 
at Wagram. How it all comes back upon one 
when one thinks of it!” 

As he said this he pushed the door open, and 
we entered a lofty hall, which was full of smoke. 
It was a minute or so before I could see, 
through the gray mist, a long line of tables, around 
which men sat drinking; most of them wore 
short coats and little caps, others were in the 
Saxon uniform. They were students, young men 
of respectable families, who had come to Leipsic 
to study medicine, or law, or whatever else was 
to be learned, while they emptied many mugs of 
beer, and led a merry life ; in their language they 
called these meetings Fuchscommerz. They often 
fight among themselves with a kind of broadsword 
rounded at the end, and only sharpened a very 
little way up; so that, as Zimmer told me, they 
scar one another’s faces, but there is never any 
danger for their lives. That shows the good 
sense of these students, who know very well that 
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life is a precious thing, and that it is better to 
have five or six scars, or even more, than to lose 
Its 

Zimmer laughed while he told me these things ; 
his love of glory blinded him; he said that one 
might just as well load cannons with roast pota- 
toes as fight with laths rounded at the end. 

Well, we went into the hall, and we saw the 
oldest of the students, a tall, thin man with deep- 
sunken eyes, and a flaxen beard that had begun 
to turn yellow from being frequently washed with 
beer ; we saw him standing on a table, reading 
out aloud a gazette which hung down, like an 
apron, in his right hand. In the other hand he 
held a long porcelain pipe. 

All his companions, with their light hair fall- 
ing in curls on the collars of their little coats, were 
listening with their mugs raised in the air. Just 
as we entered, we heard them crying out to one 
another— 

“ Vaterland! Vaterland!” 

They clinked their cups with those of the Saxon 
soldiers, and the great thin man stooped down to 
pick up his glass; and the fat brewer, with his 
gray crisp hair, his flat nose, his round eyes and 
pumpkin cheeks, called out ina husky voice— 

“ Gesundheit ! Gesundheit!” 
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We had scarcely advanced four steps into the 
smoke, when all was silent. 

“Come, come, comrades,” cried Zimmer, 
“make no ceremony. Go on reading. Deuce 
take it! we should be glad to hear some news 
too.” 

But the young men would not respond to our 
invitation, and the reader came down from the 
table, and folded up his gazette, and put it in his 
pocket. 

“ Tt was finished,” said he, “it was finished.” 

“Yes, it was finished,” repeated the others; 
and they looked at one another in a curious way. 

Two or three Saxon soldiers went out directly, 
as if to take a turn in the court, and disappeared. 

Then the fat tavern-keeper came up to us, and 
said —— 

“Perhaps you did not know that the great 
hall is in Tilly-street ?” 

“‘ Yes, we know it well enough,” answered Zim- 
mer. “ But we like this smaller room better. We 
used to come here, a long time ago, I and two 
good comrades, and empty a glass in honor of 
Jena and Auerstadt. This room recalls pleasant 
remembrances to me.” 

‘“‘ Ah, as you please, as you please,” said the 
brewer. ‘ Was it March beer you wanted?” 
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“Yes, two measures, and the gazette.” 

* Very good, very good.” 

He supplied us with the two measures; and 
Zimmer, who did not notice anything unusual, 
wanted to begin chatting with the students, who 
declined to respond, and went away one after 
another. I felt that all these people hated us 
with a hatred that was the more violent because 
they did not dare to show it at once. 

The gazette, which came from France, was al- 
most made up of the report of an armistice, after 
two new victories at Bautzen and Wurtzen. We 
then learned that this armistice had begun on the 
6th of June, and that conferences were being held 
at Prague, in Bohemia, to negotiate for a peace. 

Naturally, I was glad to see this news. I hoped 
that at least the lame would be sent home. But 
Zimmer, with his habit of talking out loud, gave 
the whole room the benefit of his reflections, 
and must needs interrupt me at every line, by 
saying— 

“ An armistice! An armistice! Do we want 
an armistice? After crushing these Russians and 
Prussians at Lutzen, Wurtzen, and Bautzen, 
ought we not to destroy them altogether? If they 
had beaten us would they have granted us an 
armistice? There, you see, Joseph, that’s the 
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Emperor’s character ; he’s too kind-hearted, that’s 
his only fault. He did the same thing after 
Austerlitz, and we were obliged to begin the game 
overagain. I tell you that he’s too kind-hearted. 
Ah, if he were not so kind, we should be masters 
of all Europe.” 

As he said this, he looked to the right and then 
to the left, to ask the opinion of the company. 
But they looked at us sulkily as possible, and no- 
body would answer. 

At last Zimmer got up. 

“Let us go, Joseph,” said he. ‘“ For my part, 
I don’t understand politics ; but I maintain that 
we ought not to grant an armistice to those vaga- 
bonds ; having thrown them down, we ought to 
pass on, over their bodies.” 

After paying for our beer, we went out, and 
Zimmer said to me— 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with these 
people to-day ; but we must have disturbed them 
in some way.” 

“That’s very likely; they did not seem half 
such good fellows as you made them out to 
be.” 

“No,” he assented ; “ these young people, look 
you, are agood deal above the old students whom 
I saw. Those old ones used, so to say, to spend 
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their lives at the brewery. They used to drink 
twenty or even thirty measures a day; even I, 
Joseph, was unable to hold my own against such 
terrible fellows. Five or six of them, whom the 
others called seniors, had gray beards and a 
venerable look. We used to sing ‘Fanfan la 
Tulipe’ and ‘Le Roi Dagobert’ together, which 
are not political songs; but these fellows are not 
so good as their predecessors.” 

I often thought afterwards of what we saw that 
day, and I felt sure that these students belonged 
to the “ Tugendbund.” 

When we came back to the hospital, after dining 
well, and drinking our bottle of wine apiece at the 
tavern, the Grapes, in Tilly-street, Zimmer and I 
were informed that we were to sleep this very 
night at the barracks in the Rosenthal. It was a 
sort of depot for the wounded of Litzen, when 
they began to recover. One lived there generally 
like in garrison, and had to answer the roll-call 
morning and evening. The rest of the day one 
was free. Every three days the surgeon came to 
pay his visit, and when you were well you received 
a route-ticket, and had to rejoin your corps 
- One can imagine the position of twelve to 
fifteen hundred poor fellows dressed in gray over- 
coats with leaden buttons, and with large shakoes 
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sloped like flowerpots on their heads, their shoes 
worn by marching and countermarching, pale, 
miserable, and the most part without a penny, ina 
rich town like Leipsic. We cut but a poor figure 
among these students and worthy citizens, and 
laughing girls, who, for all our glory, looked upon 
us as a set of ragged robins. 

All the fine things my comrade had told me 
made my position all the more uncomfortable to 
me. 

It is true enough that at one time we had been 
well received ; but our old soldiers had not always 
behaved themselves very well to the people who 
treated them like brothers; and now the doors 
were shut in our faces. Wewere reduced to look 
from morning to night at the squares, the churches, 
and the shop-fronts of the provision-shops, which 
are very handsome in those parts. 

We did all we could to amuse ourselves. Our 
old soldiers used to play at the wine-house, our 
young ones at the canteen. We had also a game 
called cat and rat, at which we used to play in 
front of the barracks. A stake was driven into 
the ground, and two cords were fastened to it; 
the rat had to hold one of these cords, and the 
cat the other. The cat is armed with a short 
stick, and tries to get at the rat, who has to keep 
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his ears open, and avoid him as best he may. 
So they go round the stake on tiptoe, and exhibit 
their agility to all the company. 

Zimmer told me that in the old days the wor- 
thy Germans used to came in in crowds to look 
on, and that they could be heard laughing half-a- 
mile off, when the cat touched the rat with his 
stick. But times had entirely changed ; people 
passed by without even turning their heads ; we 
lost our labor when we tried to interest them in 
our favor. 

During the six weeks we remained at the 
Rosenthal, Zimmer and I, we often walked round 
the town to pass the time away. We used to go 
out by the Ranstadt suburb, and went as far as 
Lindenthal, on the road to Lutzen. ‘There were 
nothing but bridges, marshes, and little wooded 
islands, as far as one couldsee. At Lindenthal we 
used to eat an omelette with bacon at the wine-shop, 
the Carp, and moisten it with a bottle of white 
wine. They would not give us anything on credit 
now, as they did after Jena; I think, on the 
contrary, the innkeepers would have made us pay 
double and treble rates, in honor of the German 
fatherland, if my companion had not known the 
price of eggs, bacon, and wine as well as any 
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In the evening, when the sun was setting be- 
hind the reedy swamps of the Elster and the 
Pleisse, we used to go back to the town amid the 
melancholy croaking of the frogs which live in 
these marshes by thousands. 

Sometimes we would halt, leaning with folded 
arms on the balustrades of the bridge, and look at 
the old ramparts of Leipsic, its churches, its old 
stone buildings, and its castle of Pleissenburg, 
shining in the ruddy evening twilight; the town 
extends forward to a point at the junction of the 
Partha and the Pleisse, which unite their stream 
just above. It spreads out in the form of a fan ; 
the Halle suburb is just at the point, and the seven 
other suburbs form the branches of the fan. We 
also looked at the thousand branches of the Elster 
and the Pleisse, crossing each other like a net 
among the islands, which were already in dark- 
ness, while the water shone like gold; and we 
thought that very beautiful. 

But if we had known that we should one day 
cross these rivers under the enemy’s cannon, after 
jlosing the most terrible and bloody of battles, and 
that whole regiments would disappear in these 
waters which now rejoiced our sight, I think the. 
view would have made us very sad. 

At other times we used to go up the course of 
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the Pleisse, as far as Mark-Kleeberg. It was a 
walk of more than a league; and the whole way 
the plain was covered with crops that the people 
made haste to getin. The peasants, on their 
great wagons, seemed not to see us; .when we 
asked them for any information they appeared 
not to understand us. Zimmer always wanted to 
fly in a rage; but I used to hold him back, telling 
him that these rascals would be glad of a pretext 
to fall upon us, and that we had orders, moreover, 
to be civil to the people. 

“Very well,” he said; “but if the war should 
come this way, let them look out. We have 
done them al] sorts of favors, and that’s the way 
they receive us!” 

But what showed the bad feeling of the people 
towards us much more was an adventure that 
happened to us a day after the armistice had 
concluded. That day, towards eleven o’clock, 
we wanted to bathe in the Elster. We had already 
undressed ourselves, when Zimmer, seeing a 
peasant coming towards us on the road from Con- 
newitz, cried out to him— 

“Hallo, comrade, there’s no danger here, is 
there?” 

“No, no,” answered the man, “ you may go 
in boldly, it’s a good place,” 
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Thereupon Zimmer, plunging in without suspi- 
cion, went down into fifteen feet of water. He 
could swim well; but his left arm was still weak, 
and the force of the current carried him onward 
without giving him time to cling to the branches 
of the willows that bent down into the water. If 
he had not, by good luck, found a sort of ford 
further down, which gave him a foothold, he 
would have been carried between two mud islands 
from which he could never have extricated him- 
self. 

The peasant had lingered on the road to see 
what would happen. I felt terribly angry, and 
put on my clothes in a hurry, shaking my fist at 
him the while; but he burst out laughing, 
and made for the village at a good round pace. 

Zimmer was beside himself with rage. He 
wanted to run on to Connewitz there and then, 
and try to find out the vagabond ; but the thing 
was out of the question to try and unearth a man 
who can hide in any one of three or four hundred 
cottages! Besides this, supposing we had found 
him out, what could we have done to him ? 

At last we came to a place where we were within 
our depth, and the fresh water cooled us. 

I remember that all the way back to Leipsic 
Zimmer did nothing but talk of vengeance, 
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“The whole country is against us,” he said ; 
“the townspeople make sulky faces, the women 
turn their backs upon us, the peasants try to 
drown us, and innkeepers refuse to give us credit, 
just as if we had not conquered them three or 
four times over; and all this comes from our 
extraordinary kindness; we ought to have let 
them know that weare their masters. We have 
allowed these Germans to have kings and princes ; 
we have even given the names of their villages to 
our dukes, counts, and barons ; we have covered 
them with honors, and this is their gratitude ! 

“ Instead of ordering us to respect the inhabit- 
anst, they ought to have given us full power over 
them, then these robbers would change their tone 
and show us a good face, as they did in 1806. 
Force is everything. First one makes conscripts 
by force, for if they were not forced to turn out 
they would all remain athome. Out of conscripts 
one makes soldiers by force, by explaining the 
meaning of discipline to them, and then people 
give you everything ifyou forcethem. They call 
you heroes, and raise triumphal arches to you, 
because they are afraid of you. That’s how it’s 
done! 

“ But the Emperor is too kind. If he were 
not so kind, I should not have run the risk of 
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being drowned to-day ; the very sight of my uni- 
form would have made that peasant afraid to tell 
me a lie.” 

Thus said Zimmer, and these things are still 
quite fresh in my memory ; they occurred on the 
12th of August, 1813. 

When we came back to Leipsic we saw joy 
painted on the features of the inhabitants. It did 
not break out openly, but the citizens, when they 
met in the streets, stopped and shook each other 
by the hand; the women were out paying visits 
to one another; a sort of covert satisfaction ap- 
peared in the faces of the very maid-servants and 
waiters, and of the lowest laborers. 

Zimmer said to me, “One would think that 
the Germans were in great glee about something ; 
they seem in such excellent spirits.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “it must be because of the 
fine weather and the getting in of the harvest.” 

The weather was certainly very fine; but when 
we came to the Rosenthal Barracks we found our 
officers collected under the great gate, talking 
earnestly among themselves. The men on guard 
were listening, and the peasants also drew near to 
hear what they could; we were told that the con- 
ferences at Prague had been broken off, and that 
the Austrians had also declared war against us, 
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which gave us two hundred thousand more men 
to deal with. 

I afterwards heard that there were at that time 
three hundred thousand of us against five hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, and that among our 
enemies were two old French generals, Moreau 
and Bernadotte. Every one has read that in 
books, but at that time we were not aware of it, 
and we felt sure of gaining the victory as we had 
never lost a battle, and the sulky looks of the 
people did not alarm us; for in time of war, citi- 
zens and country people may be said to count for 
nothing, only one demands money and provisions 
from them, and these they always supply, well 
knowing that at the slightest resistance everything 
would be taken from them, to their last penny. 

The day after this great news arrived, there 
was a general inspection, and twelve hundred of 
the Luitzen wounded, who had almost recovered 
from their hurts, received orders to join their 
corps. They went away by companies, with their 
arms and baggage; some took the road to Alten- 
burg, which follows the upward course of the 
Elster, while the rest went by the Wurtzcn road, 
more to the left. Zimmer was among the num- 
ber, having himself applied for leave to go. I 
escorted him beyond the gate, and then we em- 
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braced with much emotion. I remained behind, 
for my arm was still too weak for me to start. 

There were only five or six hundred of us left, 
among whom were a certain number of fencing- 
masters, and professors of dancing, and of French 
deportment, the sort of fellows who somehow are 
found hanging on to all depots. I did not care 
to know them, and my only consolation was to 
think of Catherine, and sometimes of my old com- 
rades Zébédé and Klipfel, of whom I heard no 
tidings. 

It was a very melancholy existence. People 
looked at us with an evil eye; they did not dare 
to say anything, knowing that the French army 
was four days’ march off, and Blucher and 
Schwartzenberg much farther away. If it had 
not been for that, how they would have taken 
us by the throat ! 

One evening the rumor spread that we had 
gained a great victory at Dresden. There was a 
general consternation in the place, and the people 
would not come out of their houses. I went to 
read the gazette in the Grapes inn, in Tilly-street. 
The French journals were all lying on the table; 
no one would read them but me. 

But the next week, at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, I saw the same expression on the people’s 
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faces that I had noticed on the day when the Aus- 
trians had declared against us. I concluded that 
we must have met with some reverse or other ; 
and I was right, though I only found it out after- 
wards, for the Paris gazettes said nothing about it. 

The weather had turned rainy at the end of 
August, and the rain fell in torrents. I left off 
going out of barracks. Often, sitting on my bed 
and looking from my window at the Elster foam- 
ing along with its swollen waves, and the trees on 
the little islands bending under the gusts of wind, 
I thought, “ Poor soldiers ! poor comrades ! what 
are you doing at this moment—where are you? 
Perhaps on the highway, among the fields.” 

And though it was a very dismal life where I 
was, I thought I was less to be pitied than they. 
But one day the old surgeon, Tardieu, made his 
rounds, and said to me— 

“Your arm is strong now; let me see you lift 
it up. Good, good.” 

Next day, at roll-call, I was sent into a room 
where there were stored up articles of clothing, 
knapsacks, and cartridge-boxes, and shoes in great 
quantities. They gave me a gun, two parcels of 
cartridges, and a road ticket; and I was to join 
the 6th regiment at Gauernitz, on the Elbe. It 
was the 1st of October. Twelve or fifteen of us 
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set out on our march together; a quartermaster- 
sergeant of the 27th, named Poitevin, was to lead 
us. 

On the road, first one and then another sepa- 
rated from us to join his corps ; but Poitevin, four 
infantry soldiers, and I, continued our journey 
together, to the village of Gauernitz. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Txuus we marched on, with our guns slung on 
our shoulders, following the main road to Wurt- 
zen; we walked with the skirt of our capotes fas- 
tened back, our backs bent beneath the heavy 
knapsacks, and, it may be easily imagined, with 
downcast faces. The rain fell so thick that the 
water ran from our shakoes down the napes of our 
necks; the wind shook the poplars, and the 
yellow leaves floated down upon us, announcing 
the coming winter. And this went on for hours. 

At long intervals we came upon villages, with 
their barns, dunghills, and railed gardens. Women 
standing behind the little bleared window-panes 
watched us go by; here and there a dog would 
bark, and a man, chopping wood in front of his 
door, looked round, and followed us with his 
eyes; and on we trudged, bespattered to the 
backbone. Then, when we had gone through 
_ the village, there was the main road stretching 
out again as far as the eye could see, the gray mist 
floating over the fallow fields, and some lean crows 
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sailing slowly away and uttering their dolorous 
croak. 

Nothing could be more mournful than such a 
spectacle, especially when we remembered that 
winter was coming, and that we should soon have 
to sleep out in the snow. Accordingly no one 
had a word to say, except the quartermaster, 
Poitevin. He was an old soldier, yellow, fur- 
rowed, with sunken cheeks, mustache an ell 
long, and with a red nose, like all brandy-drinkers. 
He had an educated way of speaking, but mingled 
barrack expressions with his sentences ; and when 
the rain came down worse than ever, he said to 
himself with a vacant lauagh—* Yes, Poitevin, yes, 
that will teach you to hiss!” ‘This old drunkard 
had found out that I had a few sous in my 
pocket ; and he kept near me, and said—“ Young 
man, if your knapsack is in your way, pass it to 
me.” But I declined his civility with thanks. 

In spite of my annoyance at being with a man 
who looked at all the public-house signs when- 
ever we passed through a village, and who was 
always saying, “ A small glass would bea fine 
thing in such weather as this,” I could not help 
paying for a drop for him now and then, and he 
stuck closer to me than ever. 


We were getting near Wurtzen, and the rain 
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was falling in bucketfuls, when the quartermaster 
muttered for the twentieth time— 

“Yes, Poitevin, such is life,—that will teach 
you to hiss.” 

“What in the world do you mean by that 
proverb, quartermaster?” I asked. “ How can 
the rain teach you to hiss?” 

“Tt is not a proverb, young man,” he answered ; 
“it’s an idea that comes into my head when I’ve 
nothing to do.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence, he went on— 

“You must know that, in 1806, at which time 
I was studying at Rouen, it came into my head 
to hiss a piece at the theatre, with many other 
young fellows like myself. Some hissed, and the 
others applauded ; we came to fisticuffs over it, 
and the police put us in the lock-up by dozens. 
The Emperor happened to hear of it, and he said 
—‘Since they are so fond of fighting, let them be 
incorporated in my armies. They can satisfy 
their taste there.’ And of course the thing was 
done, for no one dared say a word in the whole 
country—not even the fathers and mothers.” 

© You were conscripts, then?” I said. 

“ No, for my father had just bought a substi- 
tute for me. It was a jest of the Emperor’s— 
one of those jests that a man does not forget for 
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along time. Twenty or thirty of us have perished 
miserably ; others, instead of filling an honorable 
position in their own country, as doctors, judges, 
or lawyers, have become drunkards. There was 
a pretty farce for you!” 

Then he began to laugh, looking at me the 
while out of the corner of his eye. I had become 
quite thoughtful; and two or three times more, 
before we came to Gauernitz, I treated this poor 
devil to a small glass. | 

Towards five o’clock in the afternoon, on ap- 
proaching the village of Riesa, we saw on the left 
an old mill, with its wooden bridge and a bypath 
leading past it. We struck into this lane to make 
a short cut, and we were only a couple of hundred 
yards distant from the mill, when we heard a loud 
outcry. At the same time two women, one quite 
old and the other young, ran across a garden, 
dragging some children along with them. They 
tried to reach a little wood which skirted the road 
on the ridge in front of us. Almost immediately 
afterwards, we saw several of our soldiers coming 
out of the mill with sacks, and others emerging 
from a cellar with little tubs, which they hastened 
to deposit in a cart near the mill-dam; others 
were bringing cows and horses out of a stable, 
while an old man, standing before the door, lifted 
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up his hands to Heaven, and five or six of these 
bad fellows surrounded the miller, who stood, 
pale as death, with his eyes starting from his 
head. 

The whole scene, with the mill, the dyke, the 
shattered windows, the flying women, our soldiers 
in their regulation-caps, looking like perfect rob- 
bers, with the old man cursing them, while the 
cows they were dragging away shock their heads 
to get free, and others followed, pricking the poor 
beasts with their bayonets—all this is so vividly 
before me that I think I see it now. 

“Those,” said Poitevin, “those are plunderers. 
We are not far from the army.” 

“But it’s abominable!” I cried. “ They are 
brigands |!” 

“Yes,” replied the quartermaster ; “it’s an of- 
fence against discipline. If the Emperor knew 
it, he’d shoot them like dogs.” 

We had just crossed the bridge; and as one 
of the little tubs at the back of the cart had just 
been tapped, the soldiers came crowding round 
with a jug, and began drinking in turn. This 
sight raised the ire of the quartermaster, who 
called out in a majestic voice— 

“By what authority do you practise this pil- 
lage?” 
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Several turned their heads, and seeing that 
there were only three of us, because the rest had 
gone on their way without stopping, one of them 
replied— 

“ Aha, old joker! you want your share of the 
cake—that’s natural enough; but you needn’t 
twirl your mustache so about it! Here, take a 
draught.” 

He held up the jug; the quartermaster took 
it, and with a side-glance at me he drank. 

“Well, young man,” he then said, “ if you feel 
inclined, do likewise. It’s a famous wine this.” 

“ No, thank you,” answered I. 

Several men round us called out— 

‘Get ion, gebon 3.1 s time)? 

Others cried—“ No, no; waitabit! Wemust 
see what else there is!” 

“Come, come,” said the quartermaster, in an 
expostulating tone, “ you know, comrades, we 
must go gently.” 

“* Yes, yes, old man,” answered a kind of drum- 
major, who wore a cocked hat, with the ends point- 
ing over his shoulders, and now stood laughing in 
a mocking way, with his eyes half-shut—“ yes, 
make yourself easy ; we shall pluck the fowl ac- 
cording to rule. We shall be considerate—yes, 
considerate,” 
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Then the quartermaster said nothing more ; he 
seemed half-ashamed because of me. 

‘What would you have, young man? ”’ he said, 
as he stepped out bravely to overtake his com- 
rades. ‘‘ War time, war customs; one can’t sit 
still and perish.” 

I think that he would have stayed but for the 
fear of being caught. For my part I felt sad, and 
I said to myself— 

“Here are your drunkards; they may have 
good impulses, but show them a jug of wine, and 
they forget everything.” 

At last, towards ten o’clock at night, we caught 
sight of the fires of the bivouac on a dark ridge 
to the right of the village of Gauernitz, and of an 
old castle, in which some lights were likewise 
burning. Farther on, in the plain, a great num- 
ber of fires were flickering. 

The night was clear, for the heavy rains had 
emptied the sky of clouds. As we approached 
the bivouac we were challenged with the cry— 

“Who goes there?” 

“ France,” answered the quartermaster. 

My heart beat quick, for I thought that now I 
should see my old comrades again, if they were 
still above ground. 

Some men who were on guard now came for- 
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ward from a kind of outhouse, at half-a-gunshot 
from the village, to reconnoitre us. They came 
close to us. The chief of the party, an old gray 
sub-lieutenant, with his arm in a sling under his 
coat, asked us whence we came, whither we were 
going, and whether we had met with any parties 
of Cossacks on our way. The quartermaster 
answered for us all. Then the officer informed 
us that Souham’s division had left the neighbor- 
hood of Gauernitz that morning, and told us to 
follow him, and show him our route-tickets, which 
we did in silence, passing by the bivouac fires, 
around which men covered with dry mud were 
sleeping by scores ; not one of them stirred. 
Wecame to the outhouse. It was an old brick- 
maker’s shed. The roof was very large, and 
shaped like an extinguisher, resting on pillars six 
or seven feet high. Behind, a great store of wood 
had been piled up. It was very comfortable in 
there. A fire had been lighted, and the smell of 
burnt earth was diffused all around. The kiln- 
room was crowded with soldiers, asleep with their 
backs to the wall, and very lucky they thought 
themselves ; the flames lighted up their forms 
under the dark roof-beams. Near the pillars 
there gleamed many piled muskets. I can fancy 
I see these things now, and feel the genial warmth 
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penetrating my limbs; I can see my comrades, 
with their clothes steaming at a few paces from 
the kiln, waiting gravely till the officer had fin- 
ished reading their route-tickets by the red light. 
Only one old soldier, swarthy and haggard, was 
awake; he was sitting cross-legged with a shoe in 
his lap, which shoe he was mending with an awl 
and some thread 

I was the first who received back his road-ticket 
from the officer, who said— 

“You will rejoin your battalion to-morrow, two 
leagues from here, near Torgau.” 

Then the old soldier, who had been looking at 
me, put his hand to the ground to show me that 
there was room, and I went and sat down beside 
him. I opened my knapsack and put on a fresh 
pair of socks anda pair of new shoes I had 
received at Leipsic, and that did me good. 

Then the old soldier said to me— 

“You are going to rejoin?” 

“ Yes, the 6th, at Torgau.” 

“And where do you come from?” 

“From Leipsic, out of hospital.” 

“Yes, one can see that,” said he; “you're as 
fat as a dean. You’ve been fed on legs of fowl 
down yonder, while we’ve been eating mad cow.” 

I looked at my sleeping neighbors, and I saw 
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that he was right. These poor conscripts were 
reduced to skin and bone; they were yellow, and 
lined and furrowed like veterans ; one would have 
thought that they could never hold out longer. 

After a minute or two, the old soldier re- 
sumed— 

“You've been wounded? ” 

“ Yes, old soldier, at Lutzen.” 

“Four months in hospital,” said he, pursing 
up his mouth. ‘“ What luck! As for me, I’ve 
just come from Spain. I flattered myself I 
should find the Kaiserlicks (imperial soldiers) as 
they used to be in 1809, sheep—mere sheep. 
But no, indeed, they have become worse than 
guerillas. The thing’s spoiling, it’s spoiling !” 

He said this, talking to himself in a low voice, 
without noticing me, drawing out his two threads 
like a shoemaker the while, and tightening his 
lips. From time to time he tried on the shoe, 
to see that the patch would not incommode him. 
At last he put the awl into his knapsack and the 
shoe on his foot, and lay down, with his head on 
a truss of straw. 

I was so exhausted, that I had a difficulty in 
getting to sleep; but after trying for an hour I 
went off soundly. Next morning I started of 
again with the quartermaster Poitevin, and three 
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other soldiers of the Souham division. At first 
we reached the road that skirts the Elbe. The 
weather was wet, and the wind, sweeping across 
the river, threw its spray upon the road. 

We had been stepping out bravely for more 
than an hour, when all at once the quartermaster 
cried— 

“ Attention !” 

“« Fle had stopped with his nose in the air, like 
a hound that scents something. We all listened, 
but heard nothing, because of the noise of the 
waves on the shore, and of the wind in the trees. 
But Poitevin’s ears were more practised than ours. 

“ They’re shooting down yonder,” said he, 
pointing to a wood on the right. “The enemy 
may be in this direction; let us try to keep out 
of the open. The best thing we can do is to get 
into the wood, and pursue our way prudently. 
If the Prussians or the Russians are there, we 
shall beat a retreat before they see us; if these 
are Frenchmen, we will advance.” 

Every one of us felt that the quartermaster 
was right; and in my soul I admired the cunning 
of the old drunkard. So we left the road, and 
went down into the wood; Poitevin in front, and 
we behind him, with our muskets cocked. We 
marched cautiously, stopping at every hundred 
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paces to listen. The firing came nearer; the 
shots followed each other one by one, and echoed 
in the ravine. The quartermaster said to us— 

“They are sharpshooters watching a body of 
cavalry ; for the other side don’t return the fire.” 

He was right; ten minutes afterwards we saw 
among the trees a battalion of French infantry, 
making their way amid the bushes; and quite in 
the distance, on the gray plain, bands of Cossacks 
defiling from one village to another. Some sharp- . 
shooters, posted on the edge of the wood, were 
firing at them ; but they were almost out of range. 

“Come here, you are at home, young man,” 
said Poitevin to me, smiling. 

He must have had good eyes to read the 
number of the regiment at such a distance. As 
for me, look as sharply as I might, I could only 
make out some ragged beings, all of them hag- 
gard, with pointed noses and gleaming eyes, 
and with ears that seemed to stand out from 
their heads, so sunken were their cheeks. 
Their capotes were too big by half for them, 
and looked like cloaks, from the number 
of folds in which they hung on their arms and 
sides. As for the mud, I don’t talk of it, but it 
was terrible. 

That day I was fated tolearn why the Germans 
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had seemed so glad after our victory at Drest 
den. 

We went down towards two little tents, around 
which three or four horses were cropping the 
thin grass. There I saw Colonel Lorain, detached 
on the left bank of the Elbe, with the 3d battal- 
ion. Hewasa tall thin man, with brown mus- 
tache, and anything but a gentle look. He knit- 
ted his brows when he saw us coming ; and when I 
presented my road-ticket to him he said briefly— 

Join your company.” 

I walked away, thinking as I went that I recog- 
nized some men of the 4th; but since Lutzen 
various companies had been mingled together, 
and various regiments too, and divisions had 
been amalgamated, so that when I arrived at the 
foot of the ridge where the grenadiers were en- 
camped, I recognized nobody. When the men 
saw me coming, they looked at me askance, as 
much as to say— 

“ Does this man want a share of the soup? 
Wait a little: let us see what he brings for the 
pot.” 

I felt ashamed to ask where my company was 
posted ; but just then a bony kind of veteran, 

with a nose as long and hooked as an eagle’s beak, 
and broad shoulders, from which his old worn 
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great coat hung loosely down, having lifted his 
head and looked at me attentively, said, in quite 
a calm voice— 

“Why, it’s you, Joseph ; - thought you had 
been buried four months ago.” 

Then I recognized my poor Zébédé; it seems 
that the sight of my face softened him—for with- 
out rising, he pressed my hand, and cried out— 

‘oKlipfel !-“ilere’s\Joseph )™ 

Another soldier, who was sitting near a neigh- 
boring pot, turned his head and said— 

“Ah, it’s you, Joseph! Then you’re not 
dead?” 

And that was all the welcome I received. Mis- 
ery had made these people so selfish, that they 
thought of nothing but their own skins. For all 
that, Zébédé continued to be a good fellow at 
bottom. He told me to sit down by his pot, 
casting at the others one of those looks which 
always made them respect him; and handed me 
his spoon, which he kept fixed in one of the but- 
ton-holes of his great-coat. But I declined his 
offer with thanks, having had the prudence, the 
evening before, to go to the pork-butcher’s at 
Riesa, and to put in my knapsack a dozen small 
sausages, with a good loaf of bread and a flask of 


brandy. So I opened my knapsack, and drew 
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out the string of sausages, two of which I offered 
to Zébédé, whereat the water came into his eyes. 
I also intended to offer my comrades some ; but 
guessing my intention, he put his hand on my 
arm with an expressive gesture, and said— 

“What is good to eat is good to keep!” 

Then we withdrew from the circle, and we ate 
together, and drank schnaps; the others said 
nothing, but looked at us out of the corners of 
their eyes. Klipfel, who smelt the fragrance of 
the garlic, turned his head, and cried out— 

“ Hallo, Joseph, come and eat at our pot. 
What the deuce! Comrades once, comrades 
ever! :” 

“ That’s all very good,” quoth Zébédé, “ but 
the best comrades for me are sausages; one al- 
ways finds them ready when one wants them.” 

Then with his own hands he shut up my knap- 
sack, and said to me— 

“Take care of that, Joseph. It’s more thana 
month since I had such a meal as this. You 
shall lose nothing by it, you may depend.” 

Half an hour afterwards the recall was beaten ; 
the sharpshooters came back, and Sergeant Pinto, 
who was among their number, recognized me. 

« Aha!” said he, “then you got clear out of 
it, I’m glad of that. But you come at a bad 
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time. A bad war, a bad war ’’—continued he, 
shaking his head. 

The colonel and the captains mounted their 
horses, and we set out. The Cossacks retreated. 
We marched in open order. Zébédé was next to 
me, and told me as we went along what had taken 
place since Lutzen. First there had been the 
great victories of Bautzen and Waurtzen ; then 
forced marches to come up with the retreating en- 
emy; then great glee at going towards Berlin. 
Then the armistice, during which the French had 
been cantoned in the small towns ; then the arri- 
val of the Spanish veterans, terrible men, accus- 
tomed to pillage, who taught the young soldiers 
how to live upon the peasantry. 

Unhappily, at the end of the armistice, every 
one had turned against us. The people held us 
in detestation. They cut the bridges in our rear ; 
they gave intelligence to the Prussians, the Rus- 
sians, and the rest concerning our slightest move- 
ments ; and every time we were in a difficulty, in- 
stead of helping us, they tried to thrust us deeper 
into the mire. The great rains had put the crown 
on our disasters. On the day of the battle of 
Dresden, it fell in such torrents, that the Emper- 
or’s hat hung down upon his shoulders. But 
when you gain the victory, you laugh at such a 
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thing as that: you feel warm all the same, and 
manage to get a change of clothes; the worst of 
all is when you are beaten and have to flee through 
the mud with hussars, and dragoons, and other 
people of that kind at your heels, and when you 
don’t know, if at night you see a light in the dis- 
tance, whether you ought to advance or stay per- 
ishing in the deluge. 

Zébédé told me all these things in detail. He 
told me that after the victory at Dresden, General 
Vandamme, who was to cut off the Austrians’ re- 
treat, had penetrated in the direction of Kulm, 
and through his extraordinary ardor had got 
caught in a kind of funnel, and that those whom 
we had beaten the day before had fallen upon 
him in front and rear, right and left; that he and 
several other generals had been taken prisoners, 
and his corps d’armée had been destroyed. Two 
days before, on the 26th of August, a similar 
thing had happened to our division, and to the 
sth, 6th, and 11th Corps, on the heights of 
Lowenberg. We were to crush the Prussians 
on that side; but through a false movement of 
Marshal Macdonald, the enemy had surprised us 


in the midst of a ravine, with our cannons in the 


mud, our cavalry in disorder, and our infantry 


unable to fire on account of the beating rain; we 
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had been obliged to fight with the bayonet, and 
~the jd battalion had been thrust back, by the 
charge of those Prussians, into the river Katzbach. 
There Zébédé had got two blows on the forehead 
from the musket-stock of a Prussian grenadier. 
The current had swept him away while he was 
clinging to Captain Arnold, and both of them 
would have been lost if by good fortune the cap- 
tain had not been able, in the darkness of night, 
to lay hold of the branch of a tree on the further 
bank, and to get out of the water. He told me 
that all that night, in spite of the blood that kept 
oozing from his nose and ears, he had walked on 
to the village of Goldberg, dying with hunger 
and fatigue, and the pain of his wounds; and 
that a carpenter had had pity on him; that this 
good man had given him some bread, and onions, 
and water. He told me afterwards that on the 
next day the whole division, followed by the other 
corps, marched in separate bodies across the 
country, each on its own account, without receiv- 
ing any orders, because the generals, marshals, 
and all the mounted officers had fled as far as 
they possibly could for fear of being made pris- 
oners. He assured me that fifty hussars might 
have picked up all these bodies one after another ; 
but that, fortunately, Blucher had not been able 
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to cross the swollen river, so that at last they had 
rallied at Wolda, where the drummers of all the 
different corps beat the march of their separate 
regiments at the four corners of the village. By 
this means each man had disentangled himself 
from the confusion by marching towards his own 
drum. 

The luckiest thing in this rout was, that a little 
farther on, at Bunzlau, the superior officers had 
been found, quite surprised to see they had still 
battalions to lead. 

This was the report my comrade had to make; 
and he added that we must be very suspicious of 
our allies, who would be sure to fall on our flank 
at some time or other. Hetold me that Marshal 
Oudinot and Marshal Ney had also been beaten, 
the one at Groszbeeren, and the other at Denne- 
witz. It was a very sad state of things, for in 
these retreats the conscripts died of exhaustion, 
of disease, and of misery of every kind. The old 
soldiers of Spain, and the veterans of the German 
campaigns, old weather-beaten troops, were the 
only ones fit to bear such tremendous fatigue. 

“Tn fact,” said Zébédé, “ we have everything 
against us—the country, the continual rains, and 
our own generals, who are tired of all this. Some 
of them are dukes and princes, and they are weary 
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of being always in the mud, instead of sitting down 
in good arm-chairs ; and others, like Vandamme, 
want to make haste and become marshals by some 
striking exploit. We poor wretches, who have 
nothing to gain, except, perhaps, a lameness for 
the rest of our days—we, the sons of workmen 
and laborers who fought to abolish the old no- 
bility, we have to fight to create a new one.” 

Then I saw that the poorest and most unfortu- 
nate men are not always the most stupid, and that 
through suffering one gets at last to understand 
the melancholy truth. But I said nothing; I 
only prayed to God to give me strength and cour- 
age to support the miseries that all these faults 
and all this injustice were preparing for us. 

We were then between three armies, which 
wanted to unite to crush us by a single blow: 
that of the north, commanded by Bernadotte; 
that of Silesia, led by Blucher; and the army of 
Bohemia, commanded by Schwartzenberg. Some- 
times it was thought that we were going to pass 
the Elbe, to fall upon the Prussians and Swedes, 
sometimes that we were going to advance against 
the Austrians, in the direction of the mountains, 
as we have done a hundred times in Italy and 
elsewhere. But our enemies had learned at last 
to understand this manceuvre, and whenever 
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we seemed to approach, they retired before us. 
They were especially suspicious of the Emperor, 
who could not be at once in Silesia and Bohemia ; 
and this caused abominable marchings and count- 
ermarchings. 

What the soldiers desired most ardently was to 
fight ; for through marching and sleeping in the 
mud, kept at half-rations and eaten up by vermin, 
they were tired of life. Every one thought— If 
it would only end one way or the other—it is too 
much—it cannot last!” 

For my part, after a few days, I was tired of 
such an existence. I felt as if my legs were press- 
ing into my ribs, and I fell away visibly. 

Every evening we had to be on our guard, on 
account of a vagabond named Thielmann, who 
was raising the peasantry against, us. He fol- 
lowed us like our shadow, watching us from vil- 
lage to village; on the heights, on the highways, 
in the depths of the valleys ; his army consisted 
of all who hated us, and he had always plenty of 
men. 

It was about this time also that the Bavarians, 
the Baden men, and the Wurtembergers declared 
against us; so that we had all Europe huddling 
on our backs. 

At last we had the consolation to notice that 
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the army was uniting, as if for a great battle; 1n- 
stead of meeting with Platow’s Cossacks, or the 
partisans of Thielmann, in the outskirts of the 
villages, we found hussars, chasseurs, dragoons 
from Spain, artillery and pontoon trains all on 
the march. The rain fell in torrents, and those 
who could drag themselves no farther sat down 
in the mud at the foot of a tree, and abandoned 
themselves to their unhappy fate. 

On the 11th of October we bivouacked near 
the village of Lousig ; on the 12th near Grafen- 
heinigen ; on the 13th we passed the Mulde, and 
saw the Old Guard and Latour-Maubourg defile 
across the bridge. They announced the passage 
of the Emperor, but we went on, with the Dom- 
browski division and the corps of Souham. 

In those moments when the rain ceased to fall, 
and when a ray of the autumn sun shone through 
the clouds, the whole army could be seen in mo- 
tion; the cavalry and infantry were advancing 
from all sides on Leipsic. On the opposite side 
side of the Mulde gleamed the bayonets of the 
Prussians, but the Austrians and Russians were not 
yet to be seen; they were no doubt coming up 
from another direction. 

On the 14th our battalion was once more de- 
tached, to go and make a reconnaissance in the 
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town of Aaken. The enemy was there. He 
received us with cannon-balls, and we stayed out 
all night, without being able to light a single fire, 
because of the rain. Next day we went away 
from there to come up with our division by forced 
marches. I don’t know why it was, but every 
one said— 

“There’s going to bea battle! There’s go- 
ing to be a battle!” 

Sergeant Pinto declared that he could scent the 
Emperor in the air. I could smell nothing; but 
I saw that we were marching upon Leipsic, and I 
thought—“ If we could only have a battle, pro- 
vided I don’t get hit as Le at Lutzen, I may 
perhaps see Catherine again.” 

Next night the weather had cleared up a fees : 
thousands of stars twinkled in the sky, and we 
were still marching. Next morning at about ten 
o’clock, near a little village, whose name I do not 
recollect, we had just been halted to take breath, 
when we all heard something like a great hum- 
ming in the air. The colonel, sitting on his 
horse, listened ; and Sergeant Pinto said— 

“The battle has begun!” 

‘Almost at the same instant the colonel waved 
his sword, and cried— 


“ Forward !” 
18 
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Then we set offrunning ; knapsacks, cartridge- 
boxes, guns, and the mud, were all bobbing about 
together ; and we thought of nothing but getting 
on. Half-an-hour later we perceived, at about a 
thousand paces in front of the battalion, a long 
column which seemed to have no end; there were 
tumbrils and cannon, and infantry and cavalry ; 
behind us, on the road to Duben, others were 
coming up, and all at a gallop! Even across the 
fields whole regiments were hastening forward at 
the double. 

Quite at the end of the road we could see the 
two steeples of the St. Nicholas and the St. 
Thomas churches at Leipsic standing forth against 
the sky, while to the right and left, on each side 
of the town, great mists were rising, with flashes 
of fire among them. The booming increased 
more and more. We were still more than a 
league from the town, and one had to speak loud 
to hear oneself, and the men looked at one an- 
other with pale faces, that seemed to say— 

“« That’s what may be called a battle!” 

Sergeant Pinto cried out— 

“It’s hotter than at Eylau.” 

He did not laugh, nor did Zébédé, nor I, nor 
any of us; but we rushed on all the same, and 
the officers kept on repeating— 
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“ Forward! Forward!” 

And this is the way men lose their heads; the 
love of our country was indeed in us, but the de- 
sire of fighting was there much more. At about 
eleven o'clock we came in sight of the battle- 
field, a league in advance of Leipsic. We saw 
the steeples of the town covered with people, and 
the old ramparts too, where I had walked so 
many times thinking of Catherine. In front of 
us, at a distance of from 1,200 to 1,500 metres, 
were ranged two regiments of red lancers, and a 
little to the left two or three regiments of mounted 
chasseurs, in the meadows of the Partha. Be- 
tween these regiments the convoys that came from 
Duben were defiling. Further on, along a little 
ridge, were posted Ricard’s, Dombrowski’s, and 
Souham’s divisions, and several others. They 
had their backs to the town. Cannon, with the 
horses harnessed to them, and powder-wagons 
with the artillerymen, and the train soldiers on 
horseback, stood ready to set off. Lastly, quite 
at the back, on a hill, around one of the old 
country farms with flat roofs and large outhouses 
which are common in this country, glittered the 
uniforms of the staff. 

It was the army of reserve, commanded by 
Marshal Ney; its left wing communicated with 
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Marmont, who was posted on the road to Halle, 
and its right wing the grand army, commanded 
by the Emperor in person. So that our troops 
may be described as forming a great circle round 
Leipsic; and the enemy, coming up from all 
quarters at once, tried to join their armies to 
make a larger circle still around us, and to shut 
us up in the town as in a mousetrap. 

In the meantime, three terrible battles were go- 
ing on at once; one against the Austrians and the 
Russians at Wachau, another against the Prus- 
sians at Mockern, on the road to Halle, and the 
third on the road to Lutzen, to defend the bridge 
of Lindenau, which was being attacked by Gen- 
eral Giulay. 

I did not know these particulars till afterwards ; 
but each one ought to tell what he has seen him- 
self, and in this way the world will get to know 
the truth. 

Our battalion began to descend the hill towards 
Leipsic to join our division, when we saw a staff 
officer cross the great field below, and come gallop- 
ing towards us at the top of his speed. In two 
minutes he was near us. Colonel Lorain hastened 
out to meet him; they exchanged a few words, 
and then the officer rode back. Hundreds of others 
were traversing the plain in the same way, carry- 
ing orders. 
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“ Files to the right!” cried the colonel, and we 
took the direction of a wood in the rear, which 
skirts the road to Duben for about half-a-league. 
It was a forest of beeches, but there were also 
birch-trees and oaks in it. When wecame to the 
border of this wood we were ordered to look to 
the priming of our muskets, and the battalion was 
spread out in skirmishing order among the trees. 
‘We were posted five-and-twenty paces from each 
other, and thus we advanced, keeping our eyes 
open, as may be supposed. Every moment Ser- 
geant Pinto kept repeating— 

“* Put yourselves under cover!” 

But he had no need to remind us so often, for 
each man was on the alert, and made haste to get 
to some great tree to look round at his ease before 
going further. This shows to what risks peace- 
able people may be exposed in their life. 

Well, we had been advancing in this way for 
ten minutes, and as no enemy appeared we began 
to grow confident, when a gun went off, then an- 
other, then two, three, six together, on all sides 
along our line ; and a moment after I saw my left- 
hand man fall, clutching at a tree as he went down. 
That put me on my guard. I looked on the 
other side, and what should I see, fifty or sixty 
paces off, but an old Prussian soldier, with his little 
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hat with a chain to it, his elbow brought back, his 
great red mustache resting on the stock of his gun, 
taking aim at me with one eye shut. Quick as 
thought I ducked my head. That very second 
I heard the shot go off, and something cracked 
over my head. I had my brush, my comb, and 
a handkerchief in my shako, and it was all broken 
by this vagabond’s bullet. I felt cold all over. 

“You've just escaped a fine one,” said the 
sergeant, as he set off at a run; and not caring to 
remain behind in such a spot, I followed him fast 
enough. 

Lieutenant Bretonville, with his sabre under 
his arm, shouted— 

“ Forward ! forward !”’ 

Farther on, on the right, the firing continued. 

But now we arrived at a space which had been 
cleared, where there were five or six great felled 
oaks, a little marsh covered with long grass, and 
not a single tree to shelter us. In spite of that, 
several were advancing boldly, when the sergeant 
said to us— 

“Halt! The Prussians are sure to be in an 
ambuscade somewhere hereabout ; let us keep our 
eyes open.” 

He had hardly said this when a dozen bullets 
whistled through the branches, and the reports 
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of the muskets sounded ; then we sawa group 
of Prussians making the best of their way into 
the thicket farther off. 

“They’re gone now; forward!” shouted 
Sergeant Pinto. 

But the musket-ball through my hat had 
wakened up my wits, and I could see, as it were, 
through the trees; so, just as the sergeant was 
going to cross the open space, I held him back 
by the arm, and showed him the barrel of a 
musket peering forth from a thick bush on the 
other side of the swamp, a hundred paces before 
us. 

Our comrades, who came up, saw it also; and 
the sergeant said in a low voice— 

“You, Bertha, stay here—don’t lose sight of 
him—and the rest of us will go and turn their 
flank.” 

They immediately went away to the right and 
left, and I brought my gun to my shoulder, and 
waited behind the tree like a sportsman watching 
acer; 

After two or three minutes the Prussian, hear- 
ing nothing, rose quietly. He was quite young, 
with little blonde mustache and a tall slim figure. 
I could have brought him down easily ; but the 
idea of killing a man who stood thus exposed 
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moved me so, that I trembled all over. All at 
once he saw me, and jumped aside. Then I 
fired; and I breathed more freely on seeing him 
bound away through the thicket like a stag. 
Then three or four shots were fired to the right 
and left. Sergeant Pinto, Zebédé, Klipfel, and 
the others came running up ; and a hundred paces 
further on we found the young Prussian on the 
ground, with his mouth full of blood; he looked 
at us wildly, and lifted his arm as if to ward 
off our bayonet-thrusts. The sergeant said to 
him quite cheerfully— 

“ Come, don’t be afraid ; you’ve got enough.” 

Nobody liked the idea of finishing him; but 
Klipfel took a handsome pipe which protruded 
from his pocket at the back, and said— 

“I’ve wanted a pipe for a long while, and here’s 
one at last.” 

“Fusilier Klipfel,” cried Sergeant Pinto, quite 
angrily, “put down that pipe directly! It’s well 
for the Cossacks to plunder the wounded, but 
the French soldier understands Honor!” 

Klipfel threw away the pipe, and we went 
away without turning our heads. We came to 
the end of this little wood, which extended three- 
quarters of the way up the ridge ; some tolerably 
thick bushes extended two hundred paces further 
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on to the top. Behind these the Prussians whom 
we had pursued were hidden. We could see 
them rising up on all sides to shoot at us, and 
then they crouched again. 

We might have remained quietly where we 
were ; as our orders were to occupy the wood, 
we had nothing to do with these bushes; behind 
the trees where we now were, the Prussian bullets 
could not have hurt us. We could hear a terrible 
battle proceeding on the other side of the ridge ; 
cannon after cannon was fired, and sometimes a 
whole salvo came at once likea tempest; this was 
one reason the more for our staying where we 
were. But our officers had come together, and 
decided that these bushes formed part of the forest, 
and that we should drive the Prussians over the 
ridge. This was the cause that many persons 
lost their lives in that place. 

So we were ordered to drive away the enemy’s 
skirmishers, and as they fired upon us when we 
approached and then crouched down, we all began 
running to’ prevent them from reloading. Our 
officers also ran, being full of ardor. We thought 
that at the top of the ridge the bushes would end, 
and that then we should shoot the Prussians down 
by dozens. But just as we got to the top, quite 
out of breath, old Pinto cried out— 
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“ The hussars!” 

I raised my head and saw them coming up the 
ridge, becoming larger and larger as they ap- 
proached: they were coming upon us like the 
wind. The moment I saw this I turned round, 
and began rushing down towards the wood, bound- 
ing along fifteen feet at a time, in spite of my 
fatigue, my knapsack, and all. Before me I saw 
Sergeant Pinto, Zébédé, and the rest, who were 
making all the haste they could, stretching their 
legs to some purpose. Behind us the mass of 
hussars made such a turmoil that one’s hair stood 
on end; the officers were shouting to them in 
German, the horses snorted, the sabre-sheaths 
clanked against the men’s boots, and the earth 
shook ! 

I had taken the shortest way to get back to the 
wood, and thought myself almost there, when 
quite near the thicket I came upon one of those 
great trenches where the peasants dig clayey soil 
for building. It was more than twenty feet broad 
and forty or fifty long; the rain which had been 
falling for some days had made the edges very 
slippery ; but as I heard the horses snorting nearer 
and nearer, and my hair stood on end with fright, 
I thought of nothing, but took a run and tumbled 
over into this hole, with my great-coat and cart- 
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ridge-box flying up over my head ; another fusilier 
of my company was already there, just getting 
up; he also had tried to leap the trench. The 
foremost of the hussars, with a crimson face, first 
aimed a sword-thrust at my poor comrade’s head, 
swearing like a madman; and as he rose in his 
stirrups to finish him, I thrust my bayonet into 
his side with all my strength. But in the same 
moment a second hussar gave mea cut on the 
shoulder which would have cut me in two but for 
my woollen epaulette ; and then he was going to 
pierce me through, when, luckily for me, a bullet 
from above hit him in the head. I looked, and 
saw one of our soldiers standing with the clay 
half-way up his legs. He had heard the neighing 
of the horses and the oaths of the hussars, and 
had come to the edge of the trench to see what 
was going on. 

«Well, comrade,” said he to me with a laugh, 
“‘ ] was none too early.” 

I had not strength to answer him, for I was 
trembling like a leaf. He unfixed his bayonet, 
and held the barrel of his musket towards me to 
help me to get out. Then I took that soldier’s 
hand and said to him— 

“ You have saved me; what is your name?” 

He told me that his name was Jean Pierre 
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Vincent. I have often thought afterward that if 
I should ever meet this man,I should be happy to 
do him a service ; but two days after, the second 
battle of Leipsic was fought, and then came the re- 
treat of Hanau, and I never saw him again. 

Sergeant Pinto and Zébédé came up a moment 
after. Zébédé said to me— 

“We've been lucky again this time, we two, 
Joseph. We’re the last Phalsbourg men in the 
battalion now; Klipfel has just been cut to pieces 
by the hussars.” 

“Did you see it?” I asked, turning pale. 

“Yes; he got more than twenty sabre-cuts ; 
he cried out—‘* Zébédé! Zébédé!’” 

And a moment after he added— 

“It’s a horrible thing, all the same, to hear an 
old comrade of your youth calling to you for 
help, and to be unable to give it him. But there 
were too many of them. They were all round 
him.” 

This made us melancholy, and the thought of 
our homes came upon us again. I fancied how 
Klipfel’s grandmother would look when she got 
the news and this made me think of Catherine 
too ! 

From the time of the hussars’ charge till night 
came, the battalion remained in the same position, 
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skirmishing against the Prussians. We pre- 
vented them from occupying the wood, but they 
prevented us from coming up the ridge. Next 
day we heard the reason of this. That ridge over- 
looked the whole course of the Partha, and the 
great cannonade we heard came from Dombrow- 
ski’s division, which was attacking the left wing 
of the Prussian army, and wished to reinforce 
General Marmont at Mockern; there twenty 
thousand Frenchmen, posted on a ravine, held in 
check the eighty thousand men of Blucher; and 
in the direction of Wachau a hundred and fifteen 
thousand French were giving battle to two hun- 
dred thousand Austrians and Russians, and more 
than fifteen hundred cannon were thundering at 
once. Our poor little fusillade on the ridge of 
Wetterich was like the humming of a bee in the 
midst of the storm. And sometimes even we left off 
firing, on both sides, to listen. It seemed tomea 
frightful, and, so to speak, a supernatural state of 
things ; the air was full of smoke from the powder, 
and the earth trembled under our feet ; old soldiers 
like Pinto declared that they had never seen any- 
thing like it. 

Towards six o’clock a staff officer came up the 
ridge on our left, bringing an order to Colonel 
Lorain, and almost directly afterwards the retreat 
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was sounded. The battalion had lost sixty men 
by the charge of the Prussian hussars and the 
fusillade. 

It was night when we came out of the forest— 
and on the bank of the Partha, among tumbrils 
and trains of wagons of all kinds—among re- 
treating army corps, and detachments, and carts 
full of wounded defiling over the two bridges, we 
were obliged to wait more than two hours for our 
turnto come. The sky was dark, and the cannon 
could still be heard booming in the distance ; but 
the three battles were over. We heard it said 
that we had beaten the Austrians and Russians at 
Wachau, on the other side of Leipsic; but those 
who came back from Mockern were downcast, 
and nobody cried “ Vive |’Empereur!” as after 
a victory. 

When once we arrived on the farther bank, 
the battalion went down the course of the Partha 
for a good half-league, as far as the village of — 
Schonfeld ; the night was wet, and we marched 
with heavy steps, our guns slanting on our shoul- 
ders, our eyes heavy with sleep, and our heads 
bent. 

Behind us, the great procession of cannons, 
tumbrils, baggage, and troops retreating from 
Mockern continued its hoarse rumbling, and at in- 
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tervals the cries of the military train and the artil- 
lery drivers, trying to clear a way for themselves, 
rose above the tumult. But these sounds gradually 
grew weaker ; and at last we came to a churchyard, 
where we were ordered to break off and pile our 
muskets. 

Then for the first time I raised my head, and in 
the moonlight recognized Schénfeld. How many 
times had I not been here with Zimmer, eating 
good dishes and drinking white wine, at the little 
inn called the Golden Sheaf, under the trellised 
porch of Father Wurter, when the sun warmed 
the air, and the green was bright around us! 
Those times were past now. 

The sentries were posted, and some men went 
into the village in quest of wood and provisions. 
I sat down with my back against the churchyard 
wall, and fell asleep, Towards three o’clock in 
the morning somebody woke me up. 

“ Joseph,” said Zébédé, “come and warm 
yourself; if you 7 there, you run a chance of 
catching the fever.” 

I rose, quite giddy with fatigue and ahcnne 
A small fine rain was drizzling down. My com- 
rade drew me towards the areadhio was smoking 
under the rain. This fire was only to look at, for 
it gave no heat; but after Zébédé had made me 
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drink a drop of brandy I felt a little less cold, 
and I looked across at the bivouac fires burning 
on the farther side of the Partha. 

‘The Prussians are warming themselves,” said 
Zébédé ; “ they are in our wood now.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “and poor Klipfel is there 
too, but he’s not cold now.” 

My teeth were chattering, and these words of 
mine made both of us melanchaly. A few min- 
utes afterwards Zébédé said to me— 

“Do you remember, Joseph, how he wore a 
black ribbon on his hat the day of the conscription? 
He called out—‘ We are all condemned to death, 
like those men in Russia! I will havea black rib- 
bon. We must wear our own mourning.’ And 
his little brother cried, and said—‘ No, Jacob; I 
won’t have you do it.’ But Klipfel put on his 
black ribbon all the same. He must have seen 
the hussars in a dream.” 

As Zébédé talked on, these things came back 
into my mind, and I also saw that vagabond of a 
Pinacle in the square in front of the town-hall 
calling out to me, while he waved a black ribbon 
over his head—* Here, you lame fellow, you must 
have a fine ribbon, you must—the ribbon of those 
who win; come on!” This thought, and the 
terrible cold, which penetrated the very marrow 
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of my bones, made me shiver. I thought to 
myself—“You won’t get through it. Pinacle 
was right. It’sall over!” 1 thought of Catherine, 
of aunt Gredel, of good Mons. Goulden, and I 
cursed those who had forced me to come here. 

At about four in the morning, when the dawn 
began to make the sky look pale, some wagons 
of provisions arrived ; bread was served out to 
us, and we also received brandy and meat. 

The rain had ceased. We made our soup 
where we stood, but nothing could warm me, and 
I caught my fever there. I felt cold within, and 
my skin was burning. I was not the only manin 
the battalion in that state; three-quarters of us 
were suffering and perishing likewise ; for the last 
month men who could march no farther had been 
sitting down on the ground, weeping, and calling 
their mothers to help them, like little children. 
It was a heartrending sight to see. Hunger, 
forced marches, the rainy weather, and the misery 
of knowing that they would never see their coun- 
try and those they loved any more, brought on 
this illness. Fortunately the parents could not 
see their children dying on the highway ; if they 
had it would have been dreadful, for many people 
_ would have thought there was no more mercy on 
earth or in heaven. 

19 
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As the day came on, we could see on the left, 
on the farther side of the river and of a great ra- 
vine, covered with willows and aspens, the vil- 
lages burnt, heaps of dead, tumbrils and cannon 
overturned, and the ground ravaged as far as the 
eye could see on the roads to Halle, Lindenthal, 
Dolitsch ; it was worse than at Litzen. We also 
saw the Prussians deploying in that direction, and 
advancing by thousands to the field of battle. 
They were going to unite with the Austrians and 
Russians, and close the great circle round us; no 
one could hinder them now, especially as Berna- 
dotte and the Russian general, Benningsen, who 
had remained behind, were coming with a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand fresh troops. Thus 
our army, after having fought three battles in a 
single day, and being reduced to a hundred and 
thirty thousand fighting men, was to be inclosed 
in a circle of three hundred thousand bayonets, to 
say nothing of fifty thousand cavalry and twelve 
hundred cannon. 

From Schénfeld the battalion marched off 
towards Kohlgarten to join thedivision. Along 
the whole route we saw teams of wounded pass- 
ing slowly along ; all the wagons of the country 
had been put in requisition for this service, and 
between them marched hundreds of poor wretches 
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with their arms in slings, their heads bandaged, 
pale, exhausted, and half-dead. Whoever could 
drag himself along abstained from going in the 
wagons, and tried to gain the hospital on foot. 

We had all the pains in the world to get 
through this obstruction; when all at once, as we 
came near Kohlgarten, a score of hussars, gallop- 
ing up at full speed, with their pistols raised, 
made the crowd surge back right and left into the 
fields. They were crying with a loud voice— 

“The Emperor! the Emperor!” 

Immediately the battalion drew up on one side 
of the road, and presented arms ; and a few sec- 
onds afterwards the mounted grenadiers of the 
guard, veritable giants, with their great boots, and 
their tall bearskins that descended to their shoul- 
ders, leaving only their eyes, noses, and mus- 
taches visible, came galloping by, their sword- 
hilts held close to their sides. Every one was 
glad to think to himself—* Those fellows are on 
our side, and they’re terrible fighters!” 

Directly they had gone by the staff appeared. 
Picture to yourself from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred generals, marshals, and superior or 
staff officers, mounted on horses like real stags, 
and so covered with gold embroidery and with 
decorations that one could hardly see the color of 
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their uniforms, some of them tall and thin, with 
haughty mien, and others short and thick-set, with 
red faces ; others, who were younger, sitting up- 
right on their horses like statues, with flashing 
eyes and long noses like eagles’ beaks: it was 
something magnificent, and yet fearful ! 

But what struck me most among all those cap- 
tains who had made Europe tremble for the last 
twenty years, was the appearance of Napoleon, in 
his old hat and his gray overcoat. I think I can 
see him still passing before my eyes, with his 
large firm chin, and his head deep set between his 
shoulders. Every one cried out— Vive Em- 
pereur!”’ But he heard nothing. He no more 
noticed us than the little fine rain that drizzled 
through the air. He was looking with bent brows 
at the Prussian army defiling along the Partha to 
join the Austrians. Just as I saw him on that 
day his image remained on my mind. 

The battalion had resumed its march for a 
quarter of an hour, when Zébédé said to me— 

** Did you see him, Joseph?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ I saw him very well, and I 
shall remember him all my life.” 

“« It’s strange,” said my comrade; “one would 
suppose he was notin agood humor. At Wurt- 
zen, the day after the battle, he seemed so pleased 
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to hear us cry‘ Vive l Empereur !’ and the gen- 
erals had smiling faces too. ‘To-day they all look 
as black as thunder ; and yet the captain said this 
morning that we had gained the victory on the 
other side of Leipsic.” 

Many others thought the same thing, though 
they said nothing, and we began to feel uneasy. 

We found the regiment bivouacking two gun- 
shots from Kohlgarten. ‘The battalion took up 
its position on the right of the road, on a hill. 

In every direction we saw the innumerable fires 
of the armies rolling their smoke upward to the 
sky. The misty rain was still falling, and the men 
sitting on their knapsacks in front of the fires, 
with their arms crossed, looked very thoughtful. 
The officers collected into groups. On every 
side men were heard saying that sucha war as this 
had never been known; that it was a war of ex- 
termination ; that the enemy did not care about 
being beaten, and that he only wanted to kill 
more of our men, knowing that at last he would 
have four or five times as many men as we, and 
that he would be master in the end. 

It was also said that the Emperor had won the 
battle at Wachau against the Austrians and Rus- 
‘sians; but that this was of no avail, for the others 
did not retreat, and expected immense reinforce- 
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ments. In the direction of Mockern it was well 
known that we had lost the day, in spite of the 
fine defence Marmont made; the enemy had 
crushed us by superior numbers. We had had 
only one real advantage during the day, and that 
was that we had maintained our line of retreat 
upon Erfurt, for Giulay had not been able to take 
the bridges on the Elster and the Pleisse. The 
whole army, from the private soldier up to the 
marshal, thought that we ought to retreat as soon 
as possible, and that our position was a very bad 
one; unfortunately the Emperor thought other- 
wise, and we had to stay. 

During the whole of that day, the 17th, we 
remained in our position without firing a shot. 
Some talked of the arrival of General Reynier 
with sixteen thousand Saxons, but the defection 
of the Bavarians had taught us what confidence 
we could place in our allies. 

Towards the evening it was announced that 
the army of the North was beginning to show 
itself on the plain of Breitenfeld ; that made sixty 
thousand men more on the enemy’s side. I 
fancy I can still hear the curses that were breathed 
against Bernadotte, the cries of indignation from 
all who had known him as a simple officer in the 
days of the Republic, and who said, “He owes 
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everything to us. We made him a king by shed- 
ding our blood, and now he’s coming to give us 
the finishing blow ! ” 

That night there was a general retrograde 
movement ; our army took position closer round 
Leipsic, and then all was quiet. But that did not 
prevent us from thinking ; on the contrary, every 
one said to himself in the silence— 

“ What will be out fate to-morrow? Shall I 
at this same hour see the moon rising among the 
mists as I see it now? Will the stars that I see 
shining now be shining still for me?” 

And when we looked out upon the great circle 
of fires that extended all around us to a distance 
of six leagues, we said to ourselves— 

“ Now the whole world is against us; all the 
nations demand that we should. be exterminated ; 
they will have no more of our glory !” 

And then came the thought that after all we 
had the. honor o beingf Frenchmen, and that it 
behoved us to conquer or to die. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


I was occupied with thoughts like these when 
the day broke. Nothing was stirring yet, and 
Zébédé said to me— 

“What luck if the enemy should not have the 
courage to attack us!” 

The officers were talking among themselves of 
an armistice ; but all at once, towards nine o’clock, 
our outposts came hastening in, crying that the 
enemy was in motion along his whole line, and 
almost immediately the cannon began booming 
on our right along the Elster. We were already 
under arms, and we marched across the fields, in 
the direction ofthe Partha, to return to Schonfeld. 
That was the beginning of the battle. 

On the hills in front of the river, two or three 
divisions, with batteries of cannon between them 
and cavalry on their flanks, were awaiting the 
enemy ; farther away, over the tops of their 
bayonets, we could see the Prussians, the Swedes, 
and the Russians advancing in deep columns; 
there was no end to them. 

Twenty minutes later we were standing in line 
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between two hills, and we saw in front of us five 
or six thousand Prussians, who were crossing the 
river, crying out all together, “ Vaterland ! Vater- 
land!” It was an immense turmoil, like that of 
a flock of crows crowding together to wend their 
way to northern countries. 

The same moment firing commenced on both 
banks, and the cannon began to thunder. The 
ravine through which the Partha flows was filled 
with smoke ; the Prussians were already upon us, 
almost before we saw them, with their furious 
eyes, their wide mouths, and their wild-beast look. 
Then we raised a cry of “Vive ?Empereur !” 
that pierced the skies, and rushed upon them. 
The mélée then became frightful ; in two seconds 
thousands of bayonets had crossed; men were 
advancing and giving ground, firing at each other 
point blank, killing each other with clubbed 
muskets, and all the ranks were mingled together 
—those who fell were trampled upon, and the 
cannon roared over all; and the smoke that hung 
over the dark water, between the hills, the whis- 
tling of bullets, and the crackling noise of the 
fusillade, made this ravine seem like a furnacc 
into which men fell to be consumed like logs of 
wood. 

On our side it was despair that pushed us on, 
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the rage to revenge ourselves before we died ; on 
the Prussians’ it was the pride of saying— 
“We shall beat Napoleon this time.” These 
Prussians are the proudest of men; their vic- 
tories of Grosz-Beeren and the Katzbach had 
made them mad, as it were. But what a number 
of them remained in the river !—what a number 
of them! Three times they passed the stream 
and rushed upon usin masses! We were obliged 
to give way, because of their great number ; and 
what shouts they raised then! One would have 
thought they were going to devour us. They’re 
a nasty race. Their officers, with swords uplifted 
among the forest of bayonets, kept on crying, 
“ Forwars, forwarts!”’ and forward they all came, 
like a wall, with great courage, there’s no deny- 
ing that. Our cannon swept away whole lines 
of them, but they still came on; but at the top of 
the hill we took a fresh start, and tumbled them 
back to the river. We should have massacred 
them all but for one of their batteries, posted in 
front of Mockern, which took us in flank, and 
prevented us from pursuing them too far. 

That went on till two o’clock; half of our 
officers were down; Commandant Gémeau was 
wounded, Colonel Lorain killed, and all along 
the river you saw nothing but heaps of dead, with 
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wounded men dragging themselves along to get 
out of the throng ; some of these last, mad with 
rage, were struggling upon their knees to give a 
last thrust with the bayonet or to fire one more 
shot. Never was seen anything like it. In the 
river rows of corpses were floating along, some 
with their faces out of the water, others with their 
backs, others with their feet. They followed one 
another like logs of wood, and no one even 
noticed them; all were as indifferent as if the 
same thing could not happen to them at any mo- 
ment. 

This great carnage was being done all along 
the bank of the Partha, from Schonfeld to Grosz- 
dorf. 

At last the Swedes and the Prussians marched 
up the river to turn our position from a point 
higher up, and masses of Russians came to take 
the place of these Prussians, who were not sorry 
to go and look about them elsewhere. 

The Russians were formed into two columns ; 
they came down into the ravine with shouldered 
arms, in admirable order, and we charged them 
twice with great gallantry, but without crying out 
like beasts, as the Prussians did. Their cavalry 
- wanted to carry the old bridge above Schonfeld 
and the cannonade went on increasing. Wher- 
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ever we strained our eyes through the smoke we 
saw nothing but enemies hurrying up. When we 
had driven back one of their columns up came 
another of fresh troops, and we had to begin over 
again. 

Between two and three o’clock we heard that 
the Swedes and the Prussian cavalry had passed 
the river above Groszdorf, and were coming to 
attack us in the rear; that suited them much 
better than attacking us in front. Immediately 
Marshal Ney changed his front, moving back his 
right wing. Our division still rested on Schén- 
feld, but all the others fell back from the Partha, 
to deploy in the plain, and the whole army formed 
one line around Leipsic. 

The Russians, behind the Méckern road, pre- 
pared to make their third attack towards three 
o'clock ; our officers were making fresh preparations 
to receive them, when a kind of shudder passed 
from one end of the army to the other, and ina 
few minutes everybody knew that sixteen thou- 
sand Saxons and the Wurtemberg cavalry, in the 
center of our line, had gone over to the enemy, 
and that, before getting out of range, they had 
had the baseness to turn the forty pieces of can- 
non they were carrying off with them against their 
old comrades of the Durutte division, 
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This treason, instead of discouraging us, in- 
creased our fury to such a pitch, that if we had 
had our way we should have passed the river to 
exterminate all before us. 

Those Saxons say that they were defending 
their country ; well, it’s false. They might have 
quitted us on the road to Duben ; what was there 
to prevent them? They might have done as the 
Bavarians did, and declared themselves before the 
battle ; they might have remained neutral, or they 
might have refused to fight; but they betrayed us 
because fortune turned against us. If they had 
seen that we were going to get the victory, they 
would have remained our very good friends, as 
after Friedland and Jena, to get their share of the 
spoil, That’s what everybody thought, and 
therefore these Saxons will be considered traitors 
for all time; not only did they abandon their 
friends when misfortune came, but they assassin- 
ated them to secure a good reception for them- 
selves from the other side. But God is just; 
their new allies felt such acontempt for them that 
they divided half their territory among themselves 
after the battle. The French afterwards laughed 
at the gratitude the Prussians, Austrians, and 
Russians showed to these allies. 

From that moment until evening it was no 
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longer a civilized war, but a war of vengeance ; 
we were destined to be crushed by numbers, but 
the allies had to pay dearly for their victory. 

Night was falling, and two thousand pieces of 
cannon were thundering at once, when we received 
our seventh attack at Schonfeld ; on one side the 
Russians and on the other the Prussians were 
driving us back into that great village. We made 
a stand in every house, in every lane; the walls 
crumbled beneath the cannon-balls, the roofs 
crashed down ; there was no more shouting as at 
the beginning of the battle-—we were all pale and 
cold with rage. The officers had picked up guns 
and put on the old cartridge-box; they bit the 
cartridge and fired like private soldiers. Driven 
from the houses, we defended the gardens and the 
churchyard, where I had slept the night before, 
soon there were more corpses in it above than 
under ground. Those who fell made no com- 
plaint; those who remained collected behind a 
wall, a heap of ruins, or a tomb; every inch of 
ground cost somebody his life. 

It was night when Marshal Ney brought a re- 
inforcement, I know not whence ; it was the rem- 
nant of Ricard’s division and of the second division 
of Souham. All the fragments of our regiments 
rallied, and we drove back the Russians beyond 
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the old bridge, which had been riddled till all the 
balustrades were gone. On this bridge six twelve- 
pounders were posted, and till seven o’clock the 
cannonade went on at this spot. The remnants 
of the battalion and of some others behind it sup- 
ported the pieces, and I remember that when they 
were fired, the flashes lit up the space below the 
bridge, and one saw living men and dead men 
floating pell-mell under the dark arches ; it only 
lasted a moment each time, but these were terrible 
visions. 

At half-past seven, as masses of cavalry were 
advancing on our left, and we saw them careering 
around two great squares that were retiring step 
by step, we at length got the order to retreat. 
There were only two or three thousand men left 
at Schonfeld with the six cannon. Wecame back 
to Kohlgarten without being pursued, and bivou- 
acked around Rendnitz. Zébédé was still alive ; 
when we had marched side by side for some twenty 
minutes in silence, listening to the cannonade, 
which still continued along the Elster, though it 
was night, he said to me all at once— 

“ How is it we are still here, Joseph, when so 
many thousands of others around us are dead? 
Now, it seems we cannot die!”’ 


I made no reply. 
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ever any men before us fight in such a fashion? - 
It’s impossible.” 

He was right; it had been a battle of giants. 
From ten o’clock in the morning until seven at 
night we had held our own against three hundred 
and sixty thousand men without yielding an inch, 
and we were only a hundred and thirty thousand ! 
No one had ever seen anything like it. God 
forbid that I should speak evil of the Germans! 
they were fighting for the independence of their 
country ; but I consider they are wrong to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the battle of Leipsic 
every year; where there are three against one 
there is nothing to boast of. 

When we approached Rendnitz we were march- 
ing over heaps of dead; at every step we passed 
disabled cannons, overturned tumbrils, and trees 
shattered by shot. It was here that a division 
of the Young Guard, and the mounted grenadiers, 
led by Napoleon himself, had stopped the Swedes, 
who were advancing to occupy the space left by 
the treason of the Saxons. Two or three old 
wooden houses that were burning out in front of 
the village lit up the scene. The mounted grena- 
diers were still at Rendnitz, but a crowd of other 
disbanded troops were going to and fro in the 
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main street. There had been no distribution of 
rations, and every one was looking for something 
to eat and drink. 

As we defiled in front of a great post-house 
we saw behind the wall .of a courtyard two can- 
teen-women standing up in their carts and pour- 
ing out drink. Round them. stood chasseurs, 
cuirassiers, lancers, hussars, infantry of the line 
and of the guard, all mingled together, torn, with 
helmets and shakoes battered and plumeless, and 
all bent with blows. Andall these people looked 
famished. 

Two or three dragoons, standing on the little 
wall, near a pot filled with burning pitch, with 
their arms crossed under their long white cloaks, 
were covered with blood like butchers. 

Immediately Zébédé nudged my elbow with- 
out saying a word, and we went into the court- 
yard, while the rest pursued their way. It took 
us nearly a quarter of an hour to get up to the 
cart. I held up a six-livre crown-piece; the 
woman, who was now on her knees behind her 
tub, took it, and gave me a great glass of brandy, 
and a hunch of white bread. I drank, and then 
passed the glass to Zébédé, who emptied it. 
Then we had our work to get out of the crowd, 


for the men looked gloomily at one another, and 
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made way for themselves with elbows and shoul- 
ders, and here one might well say, looking at the 
hard faces, sunken eyes, and savage looks of men 
who had stepped over a thousand corpses, and 
were to begin their bloody work again to-morrow 
— Every one for himself—God for us all!” 

As we went up the village street, Zebédé said 
to me— 

“‘ Have you any bread?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

I broke the bread in two, and gave him half. 
We ate it as we hurried forward. We could still 
hear firing in the distance. Twenty minutes 
afterwards we had come up with the rear of the 
column, and recognized our battalion by the cap- 
tain-adjutant, Major Vidal, who was walking be- 
side it. We went back into the ranks, and no 
one had noticed our absence. 

The nearer we came to the town the more can- 
non and baggage-trains did we see, all hastening 
to get to Leipsic. 

‘Towards ten o’clock we crossed the Rendnitz 
suburb. Brigade-General Fournier took com- 
mand of us, and ordered us to incline to the left. 
At midnight we came to the great promenades 
skirting the Pleisse, and halted beneath some old 
leafless lime-trees. Here we piledarms. A long 
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line of fires flickered through the mist as far as 
the Ranstadt suburb. When the flames flashed 
up they shone upon groups of Polish lancers, and 
lines of horses, cannon, and baggage-wagons, and 
here and there we could descry shadowy forms of 
sentinels, standing motionless in the mist. A 
great rumbling arose in the town; it seemed to 
increase continually, and mingled with the hollow 
rolling of our trains on the bridge of Lindenau. 
It was the beginning of the retreat. Then each 
man put down his knapsack at the foot of a tree, 
and stretched himself on the ground, with his 
head upon his arm ; another quarter of an hour, 
and every one was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


I knew nothing of what happened until day- 
break. No doubt the baggage, the wounded, and 
the prisoners continued to pass over the bridge ; 
but then a terrible explosion awoke us, and not a 
man remained lying down, for we all thought it 
was an attack ; when two hussar officers came up, 
and cried out that a wagon of powder had blown 
up by accident in the great Ranstadt avenue, by 
the water-side. The smoke, of a lurid color, was 
still hanging in the sky, before it floated slowly 
away, and the earth and the old houses trembled. 

Quiet was restored, and some of the men lay 
down, and tried to go to sleep again. But the 
day was coming, and casting my eyes over the 
gray river I could already see our troops extend- 
ing as far as the eye would reach along the five 
bridges of the Elster and Pleisse, which bridges 
are built ina line, and, properly speaking, form 
only one. The sight of this bridge, over which 
so many thousands of men were to defile, made 
one melancholy. The operation would necessar- 
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ily take a long time, and every one thought how 
much better it would have been to throw several 
bridges across the two rivers, as the enemy might 
attack us at any moment, and in that case the re- 
treat would become very difficult. But the Em- 
peror had forgotten to give orders, and without 
his orders no one dared to do anything; nota 
Marshal of France would have ventured to take 
upon himself to assert that two bridges are better 
than one—to such a pass had the terrible disci- 
pline of Napoleon reduced these old captains ; 
they obeyed like machines, and took no thought 
for anything, for fear of displeasing their master. 
As for me, directly I saw this long series of 
bridges I thought to myself—*“ If they only let 
us defile now, for, Heaven knows, we have had 
enough of battles and carnage! When we are 
once on the opposite side, we shall be on a good 
road towards France, and perhaps I may yet see 
Catherine, and Father Goulden, and aunt Gredel 
again!’’ When I thought of this I felt quite 
moved, and looked with a longing eye at the 
thousands of mounted artillerymen and soldiers 
of the military train swarming on yonder like 
ants, and the great bearskin caps of the Old 
Guard, who stood motionless on the further side 
of the river on the hill of Lindenau, with their 
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ing of the same thing, said to me— 

« Ah, Joseph, if we were in their place 

Accordingly, when, towards seven o’clock, three 
wagons drove up to furnish us with cartridges 
and bread, it appeared very bitter to me. It was 
clear now that we were to form part of the rear- 
guard ; and hungry as I was, I felt inclined to 
fling my bread against a wall. A few minutes 
afterwards some squadrons of Polish lancers 
passed us, going up the river ; then, behind these 
lancers, five or six generals, and among the num- 


2? 


ber Poniatowski. He was a man fifty years old, 
tolerably tall, and slim, and he looked melancholy. 
He passed without looking at us. General 
Fournier left his staff, advanced towards us, and 
cried out— 

“ Files to the left!” 

I never felt such a heartbreak as this. I 
would have given my life for two farthings ; but 
we had to step out and turn our backs upon the 
bridge. 

At the end of the promenades we came to a 
spot called Hinterthor. It is an old gate on the 
Connewitz road ; to the right and the left are old 
ramparts, and houses rise behind them. We were 
posted in the covered ways, near this gate, which 
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the sappers had firmly barricaded. Captain Vidal 


now commanded the battalion, which was reduced 
to three hundred and twenty-five men. Some 
old worm-eaten palisades served us for intrench- 
ments ; and opposite us the enemy was advanc- 
ing along every road. This time they were 
white-coated men, with low-crowned shakos that 
came down to the napes of their necks, with a 
kind of metal plate in front, on which was the 
double eagle, as one see it on the kreutzers. Old 
Pinto, who knew them directly, said to us— 

“ Those are the Kaiserlicks! We've thrashed 
them more than fifty times since 1793; but if 
the father of Marie Louise had a little courage 
they would be on our side now.” 

For some minutes we had heard cannonading ; 
Blucher was attacking the Halle suburb, on the 
other side of the town. Soon afterwards the 
firing extended to the right, for Bernadotte was 
attacking the suburb of Kohlgarten Thor, and al- 
most at the same time the first shells of the Aus- 
trians fell into our covered ways. They came in 
quick succession, and several, passing over the 
Hinterthor, burst in the houses and streets of the 
suburb. 

At nine o’clock the Austrians formed them- 
selves into attacking columns on the road to Con- 
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newitz. They outflanked us’on every side; but 
still the battalion held firm till about ten o’clock. 
Then we are obliged to fall back behind the old 
ramparts, whither the Kaiserlicks pursued us 
through the breaches, under a cross-fire from the 
agth and 14th of the line. These poor fellows 
had not the fury of the Prussians; but for all 
that, they showed true courage, for at half-past 
ten they crowned the ramparts, and we were firing 
at them from all the windows around, without be- 
ing able to drive them down. Six months before 
these things would have horrified me; but now I 
had seen so much! I was as hardened as an old 
soldier, and the death of a man or of a hundred 
men seemed to me of no consequence. 

Till this moment everything had gone well; 
but how were we to get out of the houses? The 
enemy swarmed in all the avenues, and except by 
climbing over the roofs, there was no retreat left 
for us. That’s another of the bad moments that 
I well remember. All at once it came into my 
head that we should be caught like so many foxes 
smoked out of their holes. I went to a back 
window, and saw that it looked out upon a court- 
yard, and that this court had only an entrance in 
front. I expected that the Austrians, after all 
the harm we had done them, would certainiy 
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bayonet us all; that was natural enough. Think- 
ing of that I went back into the room, where there 
were about ten of us, and I saw Sergeant Pinto 
sitting against the wall, quite pale, with his arms 
hanging down. He had just been shot through 
the body, and was saying, in the midst of the 
fusillade— ; 
“Defend yourselves, conscripts, defend your- 
selves! Let us show these Kaiserlicks that we 
are better men than they. The brigands!” 
Below, blows were thundering against the door, 
like cannon-balls. We continued to fire, but in 
a hopeless way, when suddenly there was a great 
clattering of horses’ hoofs outside. The firing 
ceased, and through the smoke we could see four 
squadrons of Polish hussars raging like lions 
among the Austrians. Everything gave way be- 
fore them. The Kaiserlicks made haste to get 
off, but the bluish lances, with their red pennons, 
moved faster than they, and entered their backs 
like arrows. These lancers were Poles, the most 
terrible soldiers I have ever seen, and, to tell the 
truth about things, they were our friends and 
brothers. These men did not turn their coats 
when the dangerous time came, but sacrificed the 
last drop of their blood for us. And how have 
we rewarded them? What have we done for their 
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unhappy country? When I think of our ingrati- 
tude it breaks my heart. 

At last the Poles extricated us this time also. 
When we saw them advancing so proudly and 
bravely, we all came out, rushed at the Austrians 
with the bayonet, and drove them back to the in- 
trenchments. The victory was ours, but it was 
time to beat a retreat, for the enemy were already 
swarming into Leipsic; the Halle and Grimma 
gates and the Petersthor had been opened to the 
foe by our friends the Bavarians, and our other 
friends the Saxons, soldiers, students, and citizens, 
fired at us from the windows. 

We had just time to form in column, and take 
our way back along the great avenue that borders 
the Pleisse. The lancers were waiting for us there. 
We defiled behind them; and as the Austrians 
were pressing upon us, they made another charge 
to drive them back. What brave fellows and 
what magnificent horsemen these Poles are! All 
who have seen them make a charge, especially at 
such a moment, are full of admiration for them. 

The division, reduced from eight thousand men 
to fifteen hundred, was thus retreating before 
more than fifty thousand enemies, but still turned 
from time to time and replied to the fire of the 
Kaiserlicks. 


; 
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We drew near the bridge, I need not say with 
what joy. But it was not easy to gain it; for all 
across the avenue, so many men on foot and on 
horseback rushed onward to get there, coming in 
from all the neighboring streets, that all the crowd 
formed, so to speak a single mass, their heads all 
close together, pressing slowly along, with many 
cries, and a kind of hoarse murmur, that could 
be heard.a quarter of a league off, in spite of the 
firing. Woe to those who happened to be at the 
edges of the bridge! They fell over, and no- 
body noticed them. In the middle of the mass, 
men, and even horses, were carried off their feet; 
they had no need to move, they were borne on- 
ward without any exertion of their own. But 
how were we to get there? “The enemy advanced 
on us every minute. Some cannon had certainly 
been planted on either side to sweep the prome- 
nades, and the principal streets opposite. There 
were still troops in line to resist the first attacks ; 
but the Russians, the Prussians, and the Austri- 
ans had cannon too, to sweep the bridge, and 
those who remained last, after having covered the 
retreat of the others, were to receive all the shells, 
cannon-balls, and bullets; it needed not much 
penetration to see that, for it was clear enough; 
and that’s why all wanted to pass over at once, 
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Two or three hundred paces from the bridge, 
the idea came into my head that I would run and 
lose myself in the crowd, and thus be carried over 
to the other side; but Captain Vidal, Lieutenant 
Bretonville, and other old officers said— 

“The first man who leaves the ranks shall be 
shot down!” 

What a horrible position! to be so near safety, 
and to think, “ I must stay where I am!” 

This happened between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. If I were to live a hundred years I 
should never forget anything about that moment ; 
the fusillade was coming nearer ; to the right and 
left some cannon-balls began to whirr through the 
air, and in the direction of the Halle suburb the 
Prussians were seen rushing forward pell-mell 
with our soldiers. Around the bridge horrible 
cries arose; the horse-soldiers cut down the in- 
fantry with their sabres, to make room for them- 
selves, and the foot-soldiers returned the blows 
with their bayonets; it was a general rout. At 
every step the crowd made, some one fell from 
the bridge, and clinging to save himself, pulled 
down five or six others ina cluster! And as the 
confusion, and the shouting, the firing, and the 
uproar made by those who fell grew louder every 
moment, when this spectacle became so frightful] 
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that one would have thought nothing could pos- 
sibly be worse, suddenly there was a kind of 
thunderclap, and the first arch of the bridge 
crumbled and fell with all who were upon it ; hun- 
dreds of wretches disappeared, and masses of 
others were lamed, crushed, torn to pieces by the 
falling stones. 

A sapper had blown up the bridge ! 

At that sight a great cry of “ Treason!” echoed 
to the very end of the promenades. “We are 
lost! weare betrayed!” was shouted on all sides ; 
it was an immense, a fearful cry that rose up. 
Some, maddened by the rage of despair, turned 
upon the enemy like wild beasts brought to bay, 
seeing nothing, and with no feeling left but the 
instinct of vengeance; others broke their guns, 
accusing Heaven and earth of their misfortune. 
The mounted officers and generals jumped into 
the river to swim across; many soldiers followed 
their example, rushing into the water without tak- 
ing time to throw away their knapsacks. The 
idea that they might have got away, and that now, 
at the last minute, they were to be massacred, 
made them mad. I had seen many corpses the 
night before floating along in the Partha, but it 
was much worse now; all these wretches were 
struggling, uttering heartrending cries, and cling- 
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ing to one another; the river was full of them, 
and hundreds of heads and arms were seen battling 
on the surface. 

And now Captain Vidal, that calm man who by 
his steady face and bold eye had kept us to our 
duty—now Captain Vidal himself lost heart; he 
sheathed his sword with a strange hollow laugh, 
and said— 

“ Well—it’s all over now!” 

And when I put my hand on his arm, he 
looked at me with a very gentle look, and asked— 

“What do you want, my child?” 

“Captain,” I replied—for the idea came into 
my head all at once—* captain, I have been for 
four months at Leipsic, in the hospital, and I have 
bathed in the Elster, and I know a place where 
one can cross on foot.” 

< Where is it?” 

“Ten minutes’ walk above the bridge.” 

Then he drew his sword, and cried witha voice 
of thunder— 

“Follow me, lads, and, Bertha, do you go 
first.” 

The whole battalion, now reduced to two hun- 
dred men, set off marching; a hundred others, 
who saw us march away with a firm step, joined 
us, without knowing where we were going. The 
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Austrians were already on the terrace of the ave- 
nue; lower down some gardens, separated by 
hedges, extended to the Elster. I knew the road, 
along which Zimmer and I had walked in July, 
when it wasall like a parterre of lowers. Musket- 
shots were fired at us, but we no longer returned 
them. I went into the river first ; Captain Vidal 
followed me, and then the others, two by two. 
The water came up to our shoulders, for the river 
had been swollen by the autumn rains; in spite 
of that we got safely across, and not one of us was 
drowned. We had nearly all of us our muskets 
still in our hands when we reached the further 
bank, and we struck straight across the fields. 
Further on we came to the little wooden bridge 
which leads to Schleissig, and thence we turned 
towards Lindenau. 

We were all ina silent mood ; from time to time 
we looked at the other bank of the Elster, and saw 
in the distance the battle going on in the streets 
of Leipsic. For along time the furious outcry 
and the hoarse roar of the cannonade continued ; 
it was not till two o’clock, when we discovered the 
immense line of troops, cannon, and baggage that 
extended as far as the eye could reach along the 
Erfurt road, that these sounds became lost in the 
rolling of the wagons, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Titi now I have been telling of the great 
events of war, of battles glorious for France, in 
spite of our faults and our misfortunes. When 
one has fought alone against all the nations of 
Europe—always against odds of two to one, and 
sometimes of three to one—and has beén beaten 
at last, not by the valor or the genius of one’s 
foes, but by treason and by numbers, it would be 
wrong to blush at such a defeat, and the victors 
would be still more wrong to boast of it. Num- 
bers do not make an army or a people great, but 
virtue. I think that in the sincerity of my soul ; 
and I believe all honest men, of every nation, will 
think with me. 

But I have now to tell of the miseries of the re- 
treat, and that seems to me the hardest task of all. 

It is said that confidence gives strength, and 
that is especially true of the French. So long as 
" they are marching forward, so long as they hope 
for victory, they are as united as the fingers of a 
hand, and the will of their chief is a law to them 


all; they feel that by discipline alone they can 
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conquer. But directly they are obliged to re- 
treat, every one loses all confidence, except in 
himself, and commands are disobeyed. Then 
these men, once so proud, these men who advanced 
cheerfully to fight the foe, are scattered to the 
right and to the left, sometimes marching alone, 
sometimes in parties. And the people who used 
to tremble at their approach, grow bold; they 
advance, fearfully at first, and then, when they 
see that nothing is done to them, they become 
insolent, and rush upon the stragglers in threes 
and fours to carry them off; just as one sees 
crows, in winter, set upon a poor fallen horse, 
which they dared not approach within half a mile 
so long as it could walk. 

I have seen these things. I have seen miserable 
Cossacks—perfect beggars, with old rags hanging 
round them, an old frowsy fur cap drawn over 
their heads, scamps who had never shaved in their 
lives, and who were covered with vermin, mounted 
on old lean screws, without saddles, and their feet 
in bits of rope for stirrups, with an old rusty 
pistol for a firearm, and a long nail at the end of 
a pole for a lance—I have seen such rascals as 
these, looking like yellow decrepit Jews, stop 
ten, fifteen, or twenty soldiers and carry them off 


like sheep ! 
al 
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And the peasants—the great ungainly fellows 
who only a few months before used to tremble 


like hares if one looked angrily at them—well, I 
have seen them give themselves arrogant airs 


towards old soldiers, cuirassiers, artillerymen, 
dragoons of Spain, people who would have 
knocked them down with a single blow ; I have 
seen them declare that they had no bread to sell, 
when one could smell the bread baking all through 
the neighborhood ; and that they had no wine, 
or beer, or anything, when one could hear the 
pors tinkling, right and left, like the bells of their 
villages. And we dared not give them a shak- 
ing, or bring them to reason, these rascals who 
laughed to see us retreating, because we were no 
longer in force, and because we no longer obeyed 
our officers, or maintained discipline. 

And then hunger, and misery, and fatigue, and 
sickness came altogether to overwhelm us; the 
sky was gray, and the rain came down continually, 
while the autumn wind froze us. How could 
poor conscripts with never a mustache, and so 
emaciated, that, so to speak, you could see between 
their ribs as through a lantern, how could poor 
creatures like these support so much misery? 
They perished by thousands; that was the spec- 
tacle all along the roads. The terrible fever 
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called typhus followed at our heels; some say 
that it’s a sort of plague, engendered by the bodies 
not buried deep enough ; others, that it comes 
from sufferings so great that human nature can- 
not bear them; I don’t know how this may be, 
but the villages of Alsace and Lorraine, into 
which we brought the typhus fever, will never 
forget it. Out of a hundred who fell ill, ten ora 
dozen at the most recovered. 

Well to continue this sad history, on the even- 
ing of the 19th we bivouacked at Lutzen, where 
the regiments rallied as they could. Next day, 
early, while marching on Weissenfels, we were 
obliged to fire upon the Westphalians, who 
pursued us as far as the village of Eglaystadt. 
On the 22d we bivouacked on the glacis of Er- 
furt, where they gave us new shoes and clothes. 
Five or six disbanded companies joined our 
battalion ; they were nearly all conscripts who 
looked as if a breath would blow them away. 
Our new clothes and shoes fitted us like sentry- 
boxes; but that did not prevent us from feeling 
the grateful warmth, which seemed to give us 
new life. 

We had to go away on the 23d, and on the 
following day we passed near Gotha, Zeitleben, 
Eisenach, and Salmunster. The Cossacks re- 
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connoitred us from their lean horses ; some hus- 
sars gave chase, and they scampered off like 
thieves, and came back again directly. 

Many of our comrades had a bad habit of go- 
ing out marauding in the evening, while we were 
bivouacking, and often picked something up; 
but when the roll-call came next morning some 
of them were always missing, and the sentinels 
had orders to fire on those who straggled. 

I had had a fever ever since we left Leipsic ; 
it got worse and worse, and I shivered day and 
night. I had become so weak that I could hardly 
get up in the morning to resume the march. 
Zébedé looked at me in a mournful way, and 
sometimes said to me— 

“Courage, Joseph, courage! We shall get 
back to our own place after all!” 

These words revived me; I felt as ifa fire 
flashed up into my face. 

“Yes, yes, we shall get back home,” I said ; 
“‘T must see my own town again.”’ 

And I wept. Zébédé carried my knapsack ; 
and when I was more tired than usual, he used to 
say to me— 

“Lean on my arm—we’re getting nearer every 
day now ; fourteen or fifteen days’ march, what’s 
that?” 
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He used to keep my heart up; but I had no 
longer the strength to carry my gun; it seemed 
as heavy as lead. I could not eat, my knees 
trembled ; but for all that, I did not yet despair. 
I said to myself—“ It’s nothing ; when you see 
the steeple of Phalsbourg, you will lose your 
fever. Youwill have fresh air there, and Cath- 
erine will nurse you—all will be well—and you 
will marry her. 

I saw others like me, who gave up on the road 
but I was not nearly so ill as they. 

I still kept up my hopes, til], three leagues 
from Fulda, on the Salmunster road, during a halt, 
it was reported that fifty thousand Bavarians were 
intercepting the line of our retreat, and had taken 
position in the great forests through which we 
were to pass. ‘This news gave me the last blow ; 
for I felt I had not strength to charge, or to take 
aim, or to defend myself with my bayonet, and 
that all my trouble in marching thus far was in 
vain. However, I made a last effort when we 
were ordered to march, and I tried to get up. 

“Come, Joseph,” said Zébédé, “‘ come now— 
courage !”’ 

But I could not ; and I began to sob, and cried 
out—“ I cannot.” 

“ Come, get up,” said Zébéde. 
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“TI cannot—gracious Heaven, | cannot!” 

I clung tight to him; the tears were running 
down his long nose ; he tried to carry me, but he 
wastoo weak. Then I held him back, crying out 
to him not to abandon me. . 

Captain Vidal came up, and looked at me 
mournfully. 

“Come, my boy,” said he, “the ambulance- 
wagons will be here in half-an-hour—you will be 
taken up.” 

But I knew well enough what that meant, and 
I drew Zebédé towards me, and pressed him in 
my arms. Then I whispered in his ear— 

“« Listen—you must embrace Catherine for me 
—-you must promise me! You must tell her that 
I died embracing her, and that you bring her my 
farewel] kiss.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a low sob— yes, I 
will tell her so. Oh, my poor Joseph!” 

I could not let him go; but he put me gently 
down on the ground, and went away very fast, 
without looking back. The column marched on 
its way. I looked after it for a long time, as a 
man may look after the last retreating hope of life ; 
then the stragglers from the battalion were hidden 
in a curve of the bank, and then I closed my eyes, 
and did not open them till an hour afterwards, or 
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more, when I was roused by the sound of cannon- 
ading, and saw a division of the guard passing 
along the road very quickly, with baggage-wagons 
and artillery. On these wagons I saw some sick 
men riding, and I called out— 

“Take me, take me!” 

But no one paid attention to my cries—they 
passed on, and the cannonade grew louder and 
louder. More than ten thousand men passed by 
in this way, cavalry and infantry ; and I had not 
strength left to cry out. 

At length the last of all this body of men went 
by ; I watched the last knapsacks and shakoes as 
they went on to the descent, and finally disap- 
peared, and then I was going to lie down for the 
last time, when I heard a great noise on the road. 
Five or six pieces of artillery were rushing along, 
drawn by strong horses, the artillerymen riding 
right and left, with drawn sabres, and the tumbrils 
behind them. I had no more hope in them than 
in the men who had gone before, and yet I looked 
at them, till beside one of their pieces I saw a tall, 
thin, red-haired man riding along, a quartermaster, 
decorated with the cross of the legion, and I re- 
cognized Zimmer, my old companion of Leipsic. 
He was passing by without seeing me; but with 


all the strength I had left I cried out 
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“ Christian ! Christian!” 

And in spite of the noise of the cannon, he 
stopped, and turned round, and saw me at the 
foot of the tree, and stared at me with great eyes 
of astonishment. 

“Christian, cried 1, “have: pity"om mei, 

Then he came up, looked at me, and turned 
pale. 

“What! is it you, my good Joseph?” he ex- 
claimed ; and he jumped down from his horse. 

He took mein his arms as if I had beena 
child, and called out to the driver of the last 
wagon— 

“* Halt—stop !” 

And embracing me, he laid me down in the 
wagon, with my head on a knapsack. I also saw 
that he spread a large cavalry cloak over my legs 
and feet ; and then he said— 

“‘ Forward—forward—it’s getting hot out yon- 
der!” 

That is all that I remember, for immediately 
after I lost all consciousness. I seemed, indeed, 
afterwards, to hear something like a rolling thun- 
derstorm, and cries, and words of command, and 
I fancied I saw the tops of the great pine-trees 
gliding by us in the sky, in the middle of the 
night; but all that is asa dream to me. But 
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what is certain is, that on that day, behind Sal- 
minster, in the woods of Hanau,a great battle 
was fought against the Bavarians, and that we 
passed right over their bodies. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


On the 15th of January, 1814, two months and 
a half after the battle of Hanau, I awoke in a 
good bed, at the end of a very warm little room ; 
and looking at the beams of the ceiling above me, 
and then at the little windows over which the 
frost had spread its white blossoms, I said to my- 
self, “It is winter.” At the same timeI hearda 
noise like the firing of cannon, and the crackling 
of fire on a hearth. A few minutes afterwards, 
having turned round, I saw a pale young woman 
sitting by the hearth, with her hands crossed on 
her knees, and I recognized Catherine. I also rec- 
ognized the room where I used to spend such 
happy Sundays before 1 went away to the war. 
Only the noise of the cannon, which was repeated 
every moment, made me fear that I was still 
dreaming. 

And for a long time I watched Catherine, who 
looked to me very beautiful, and I thought to 
myself, “ Where is aunt Gredel? How did I 
come back to my own country? Are Catherine 
and I married? Heaven grant that this is not a 
dream |” 
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At last, taking courage, I called in a low voice, 
“Catherine!” And then, turning her head, she 
cried out— 

“Joseph! Do you know me?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and I held out my hand to 
her: 

She came to me trembling, and I held her in a 
long embrace, and we wept together. 

Then the cannon began to thunder again, and 
my heart stood still at the sound. 

“What is that noise I hear, Catherine?” I 
asked. 

“JTt’s the cannon of Phalsbourg,”’ she an- 
swered, embracing me more tightly. 

“The cannon?” 

“Yes, the town is besieged.” 

“ Phalsbourg? Then the enemy is in 
France?” 

1 could not utter another word. So all this 
suffering, all these tears, the sacrifice of thousands 
of men on the battle-fields, had resulted in the 
invasion ofour country. For more than an hour, 
in spite of my joy at being restored to her | 
loved, the thought did not leave me for a mo- 
ment; and even to-day, old and gray as I am, it 
comes back with bitterness upon me. Yes, we 
have seen that, we old men, and it is right that 
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the young men should know it; we have seen 
the German, the Russian, the Swede, the Spaniard, 
the Englishman masters of France, keeping gar- 
risons in our towns, taking whatever they liked 
in our fortresses, insulting our soldiers, changing 
our flag, and dividing among themselves not only 
the conquests we had made since 1804, but even 
those of the Republic: that was paying a heavy 
price for ten years of glory! 

But let us speak no more of these things; the 
future will judge of them. History will tell that 
after Lutzen and Bautzen the enemy offered to 
leave us Belgium, a part of Holland, all the left 
bank of the Rhine as far as Bale, with Savoy, and 
the kingdom of Italy, and that the Emperor re- 
fused these terms, though they were very good 
ones, because he put the satisfaction of his pride 
above the happiness of France. 

To come back to my story. A fortnight after 
the battle of Hanau, thousands of wagons filled 
with sick and wounded had defiled along the road 
from Strasbourg to Nancy. They extended in 
one long line from the end of Alsace into Lor- 
raine, 

Aunt Gredel and Catherine, standing at their 
door, watched this procession go by, and I need 
not tell what their feelings were. More than 
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twelve hundred wagons had gone by, and I was 
not in any of them. Thousands of fathers and 
mothers, who had come from twenty leagues 
round, were watching all along the road, and how 
many were obliged to go home without having 
found their child! 

The third day Catherine recognized me in one 
of those wagons with wickerwork sides that they 
use about Mayence, among many other unfortu- 
nates like myself, with hollow cheeks, reduced to 
skin and bone, and perishing with hunger. 

“Tt is he! it is Joseph!” she cried from afar. 

But nobody would believe it, and aunt Gredel 
had to look at me for a long time before she 
said— 

“ Yes, it is he—take him out from there—it is 
our Joseph!” 

She had me taken into their house and watched 
by me day and night. I wanted nothing but 
water, and was always crying out— Water!” 
water!” but the happiness of breathing my 
native air and of seeing those I loved, saved 
me. 

About six months afterwards, on the 15th of 
July, 1814, Catherine and I were married. 
Mons. Goulden, who loved us if we were his own 
children, had given me half of his business ; we 
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lived all together in the same nest, and we were 
the happiest people in the world. 

Then the wars were over, and the allies were 
going home, stage by stage, the Emperor had 
gone to the island of Elba, and Louis XVIII. 
had given us all reasonable liberty. Once more 
we had the pleasant time of youth, the time of 
love, of peace, and of work. One could have 
hope for the future, and believe that every man, 
with good conduct and economy, might succeed 
in making a position for himself—might win the 
esteem of honest men, and bring up his family 
respectably, without fear of being taken by the 
conscription seven or eight years after he had 
passed. 

Mons. Goulden, who was not particularly 
pleased to see the old king and the old nobles come 
back, still thought that they had suffered enough 
in other countries to teach them that they were 
not the only persons in the world, and to make 
them respect our rights, and he also thought that 
the Emperor Napoleon would have the good 
sense to keep quiet. But he was mistaken; the 
Bourbons had come back with all their old 
notions, and the Emperor was only waiting for 
an opportunity to take his revenge. 

All this was to be fraught with much misery 
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for us; and I would tell you about it with 
pleasure, if this history did not seem to me long 
enough for once. So we will stop here until 
further orders. If reasonable people tell me that 
I have done well to write my experiences of the 
campaign of 1813, that they may teach young 
people a lesson on the vanity of military glory, 
and show them that the best happiness lies in 
peace, liberty, and work, why, then I shall take 
up the sequel of these cvents, and tell you the 
story of WATERLOO. 


THE END. 
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